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Giving 


EDUCATION 


merica’s Children 
...a finer, brighter future! 


OGRESS ... innovation... speed 

.- America goes forward! The tele- 
phone ... the wireless... the radio. 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 

Former school days are forgotten... 
the hard straight seats... the stiff backs 
... the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 


Science put the spot- 
light on posture—the 
relationship of body 
and mind. American 
Seating Company called 
in specialists. ‘Give 
ourchildren,” they were 
told, “the physically 
correct seating to as- 
surethemeaseinschool, 
to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to 
give scientific, physical 
comfortthattheir minds 
may concentrate on the 
lessons before them.” 


Today how few of us 
realize the importance 
of this American Seat- 
ing Company decision. 
Thousands of children 


justabl 


American Universal Movable Desk 
anioer 


—Only one of the many types and 
sizes of seats and desks built to com- 
ply with correct principles of health 
and hygiene. A swivel seat desk, a 

le and posturally correct. 
scriptions of this and many other types 
of seating may be had by os for 

school catalog No. 260. 


were measured by specialists. Scientists in 
the field and in our laboratories worked 
out exacting specifications. Now your 
pupil can sit in school as science dictates. 
Health improves. Mind is freed. Nerves 
at ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 
Circulation is aided. Teaching is made 
easier because pupils are less restless. 
Classroom listlessness is no longer a 
problem. Posture correctness by Ameri- 
can Seating Company has been a distinct 
contribution to child 
welfare ...a definite 
stride forward in giving 
America’s Children a 
finer, brighter future. 


To focus attention on 
Posture this Poster—FREE 
to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may 
know the importance of 
correct sitting posture 
—so they may always 
be reminded that when 
they sit right they will 
feel right, we have pre- 
pared this poster. In 
three colors—17% 
De. inches by 25 inches, 
amply large to be read 
from the back of the 
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room. Ready for you—ready for your class 
room to focus attention on posture and 
make your teaching more effective—pupil 
progress more certain. Free, in reason- 
able quantities, to teachers and educa- 
tors who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authori- 
tative booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they con- 
stitute aliberaledu- 
cation in healthful, 
comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon. 











AME 
SEAT: ING. COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation ( ) 
coeres of your Classroom Posture Poster oa 
iting. 
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Position 
(Indicate here whether you are Superip- 
tendent, Principal or Teacher) (vy 5.3) 
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General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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State Distributors 
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The Unit Method of Teaching as a Means for Recognizing 
the Individual Differences of Pupils 


By W. A. VAUGHAN, Superintendent Schools, Caroline County 


HE existence of wide variations among 
“| isaiviguat in the capacity to learn pre- 
sents a most perplexing problem to solve 
/under the conditions of mass education. It is 
no new problem in education. Such differences 
have always existed among pupils everywhere. 
Teachers have always been aware of it. How- 
Fever, the enactment of compulsory school attend- 
ance laws and the popularization of the concept 
of universal education have brought into the 
'modern public school children with all kinds of 
hereditary equipment and environmental back- 
ground. This has tended to increase the hetero- 
geneity of the school population and to make 
more pronounced the differences in learning 
capacity among pupils, which has made more 
complex the problem of dealing with these 
' differences. 

While teachers have been always aware of the 
existence of such differences, they have known 
little until recently about the nature, extent, 
causes and degree of persistence of these differ- 
tices in pupils. However, during the past two 

or three decades scientific studies of pupil dif- 

ferences have thrown much light on the ques- 
tion. The revelations made by such studies have 
Pafiected profoundly both the theory of education 
pand the methods of teaching. 

An acceptance of the principle of democratic 
#ducation imposes upon schools the responsibility 


for providing equal educational opportunities 


Mor all children. Equal educational opportuni- 
les for all children implies an opportunity for 
Mach child to learn at his optimum rate. Such 
™® opportunity is not afforded under conditions 
Where all children in a given class are subjected 
0 the same materials of instruction in the same 
@Mounts and under the same methods of in- 


If the materials and methods of in- 
struction are adapted to the needs of the aver- 
age child, both the slow child and the very bright 
child are thereby denied their educational rights. 
Yet this is precisely the condition that obtains in 
many schoolrooms today. It is the result of the 
development in American schools of a technique 
of simultaneous instruction of an organized class 


struction. 


of pupils in contrast to the method of individual 
instruction, pure and simple, which obtained in 
the early ungraded schools of this country. This 
technique of simultaneous instruction combined 
with the grading system has brought about a 
deadening uniformity in progress which has been 
stigmatized by the phrase “lockstep of the 
schools.” 

Many plans have been evolved for breaking 
the so-called lockstep in education. Among the 
plans evolved are several in which the class or- 
ganization is retained. Typical of these is the 
administrative device of more flexible promo- 
tional schemes in which semi-annual and quar- 
terly promotions of pupils are substituted for 
annual promotions. This device has helped the 
situation but has not solved the problem. Then 
there are the Batavia plan representing an at- 
tempt to combine class and individual instruc- 
tion; the Pueblo plan in which small groups of 
pupils in a class (three to five in a group) 
progress at different rates; the plan found in the 
platoon-type schools where provision is made for 
special assistance to laggards ; the two-track plan 
in which provision is made for two parallel 
courses of study, one based on eight years for 
completion and the other six years; and the 
three-track plan in which differentiated assign- 
ments are made for three groups classified ac- 
cording to ability. 
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Homogeneous grouping or the classification of 
pupils into ability groups, as provided for in the 
three-track plan, has been used quite widely, but 
with no uniform method of adapting subject 
matter and instructional method to the needs of 
the various ability groups. The usefulness of 
any plan involving ability grouping is limited by 
the fact that it can be applied only in large 
schools. 

Among the plans sacrificing class organization 
are the Dalton Laboratory plan and the Winnet- 
ka plan. The former provides for individual 
work on a curriculum divided into monthly and 
daily “jobs.” The pupil is free to work on these 
jobs as he wishes but must complete all of his 
assigned “jobs” by the end of the month. In the 
latter plan, the child is put on a piecework basis 
rather than on a time basis in acquiring the com- 
mon knowledge and skills while group activities 
and self-expression are taken care of in groups 
somewhat similar to the old class organization. 

All of these plans doubtless possess some 
merit. Certain features or adaptations of these 
plans could probably be used to good advantage 
in certain schools or school systems of this State. 
However, it is too much to expect that any one 
of these plans could find universal application 
or even wide application in our schools, for the 
reason that these plans for the most part would 
involve drastic reforms in our school organiza- 
The unit 
method of instruction, which will now be de- 


tion and administrative practices. 


scribed, is offered here as a better solution of 
the problem and as a plan better suited to the 
needs of our school situation in Virginia. 

The unit method of instruction, which is pro- 
posed here as a means for recognizing individual 
differences of pupils, is a plan for selecting and 
organizing subject matter and directing learning 
in contrast to the old lesson assignment plan. 
which has _ been 
worked out and used schools of Char- 
lottesville city and Albemarle county, Virginia, 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Education of the University of Virginia. While 
the plan has been used in these divisions only in 


The plan described is that 
in the 


the high school grades, it is perhaps equally 
suited to the upper elementary grades. 

The basic concept of the unit plan is the individ- 
ualization of instruction and the adjustment of in- 
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struction in both quality and quantity to at least 
three levels of ability. Under the plan the course 
of study in a given subject is divided into an ap- 
propriate number of units, each unit requiring 
usually from two to three weeks for completion, 
The materials of each unit are organized around 
a significant and unified principle. The unit 
heading sets forth this unified principle. These 
units as thus organized are arranged in sequen- 
tial order for teaching purposes. 

The essential features of the unit method of 
teaching may be stated as follows: 


1. A mimeographed work sheet covering the 
work of each unit is put into the hands of the 
pupil to guide him in the mastery of the work 
assigned. This work sheet contains the follow- 
ing: 

a. The specific objectives of the unit or the 
specific learning products sought expressed 
in terms of abilities. 

b. The learning exercises in which the pupil 
will engage in order that he may acquire the 
abilities set up as objectives. These exer- 
cises are arranged according to degree of 

difficulty. They provide problems to be solved, 
judgments and choices to be made and eyal- 
uations to be established. 

c. Directions to the pupil for the performance 

of the learning exercises. 

. Lists of reference materials for each group 


~ 
_— 


or learning exercises and directions for use 
of these materials. 

e. Instructions when to pass from one level of 
the unit to another level. 


2. The materials of the unit assignment are 
arranged for mastery at three levels of ability. 
The materials of the first level represent the 
minimum essentials to be mastered by all pupils. 
This subject matter should provide “direct ob- 
servation of object or process; pictorial, graphic 
or dramatic representation ; concrete illustrations 
from familiar life situations where possible; re- 
lationships of obvious kinds and little complex- 


” 


ity,” and which require no great intellectual dis- 
crimination. 

The subject matter of the second level pro 
vides additional learning exercises for those 
pupils of average or superior ability who have 
mastered the materials of the first level and are 
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capable of doing more. The subject matter of 
this level, however, should not be more of the 
same thing set up in the first level. Differentia- 
tion should be in terms of degree of difficulty 
rather than in terms of quantity. The learning 
exercises here should contain further and more 
dificult applications of the fundamental princi- 
ples developed in the first level. The materials 
of this level should deal with more subtle and 
complex relationships, requiring greater intellec- 
tual keenness to recognize. These materials 
should be characterized by the use of “verbal 
abstractions and use of principles as a substitute 
for direct observation, manipulation and multi- 
plied concrete illustrations.” 

The materials of the third level provide addi- 
tional work for those pupils of superior ability 
who have completed the work prescribed for the 
first and second level. This work is in turn more 
dificult than that of the second level. It pro- 
vides for the development of those abilities re- 
quired in recognizing relations of elements en- 
tering into complex patterns of experience—re- 
lations requiring great intellectual keenness to 
recognize and to apply to the solution of prob- 
lems. It provides greater opportunity for origi- 
nal and creative work on the part of the pupil. 

It is seen, therefore, that the differentiation of 
subject matter for the various levels of ability 
isnot in terms of quantity alone but in terms of 
degree of difficulty principally. 


3. A third significant feature of the unit 
method is the provision it makes for both group 
and individual work. One, two or more class 
periods at the beginning of each unit are utilized 
lor introducing the unit to the group as a whole. 
At this time the teacher arouses the interest of 
the pupils in the work of the unit; establishes a 
connection between the new material of the unit 
and what the pupil already knows or with his 
past experience; gives a general preview of the 
subject matter of the unit; gives some explana- 
tion or help on those portions of the assignment 
which may be difficult for the group as a whole; 
and explains the directions for engaging in the 
larning exercises set up. The introduction of 
he unit is, therefore, in the nature of an assign- 
ment period. 


Following the introduction of the unit the 
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pupils work individually on the unit assignment. 
During this time the teacher moves around in 
the room and gives assistance to individual 
pupils where assistance is needed. If in the 
course of this work it is discovered that some 
particular phase of the assignment is giving 
trouble to a large number of pupils, the teacher 
will interrupt individual work temporarily to 
clear up the difficulty for the group as a whole. 
The common difficulty cleared up, the pupils 
again resume individual work. 

At the close of the work on the unit another 
period is devoted to group work. This period is 
used for oral reports, special written reports or 
group discussion. It is a period of summary 
and generalization, serving to organize all the 
subject matter used in order that this subject 
matter may give the greatest possible significance 
to the principle which was the concern of the 
unit. 

The unit method is, therefore, a mode of in- 
dividual instruction which does not surrender 
the obvious social values that inhere in class in- 
struction. 


4. Another significant feature of the unit 
method is its ease of administration. It can be 
used in a school of any size or in any part of a 
school without incurring administrative difficul- 
This is not true of other plans involving 
ability grouping. The unit method, it is true, 
necessitates the use of mimeographing facilities 
for preparing the work sheets. This can be 
handled for a group of small schools by the 
superintendent’s office. A general supervisor of 
instruction in charge of the method is desirable. 
Preparation of the unit assignments is handled 
by heads of departments or gifted teachers. 

Does the unit method provide for individual 
differences satisfactorily? Does it provide for 
individual differences better than other methods? 
It provides 


ties. 


It is contended here that it does. 
for recognition of individual differences through: 


1. Provision of a definite assignment covering 
a unit of work arranged on three levels of mas- 
The tasks set up in the unit are definite 
tasks. The goals of the unit are definite goals 
definitely stated for the pupil. The pupil’s at- 
tention is focused on these goals at the beginning 
All of the tasks of the unit defi- 


tery. 


of the unit. 
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nitely contribute to the establishment of the uni- 
fying principle set up in the unit heading. This 
definiteness of purpose and tasks obtains for the 
material of each ability level. There are defi- 
nite prescriptions regarding the mark that will 
be earned by the pupil. 

Moreover, the assignment is a selective assign- 
ment in which the subject matter of a given 
unit of work is broken up into parts adapted to 
the needs of the various ability levels. The suc- 
cess of the dull pupil in learning the essential 
things is not jeopardized by subjecting him to a 
type of mental activity of which he is incapable. 
Nor is the superior pupil forced to devote his 
entire time to a type of exercise requiring no 
mental exertion on his part. 

2. Provision for use of supplementary ma- 
terial. 
chapters indicated. 


The references are listed with pages or 
These are listed separately 
for the work of each level. Also they are listed 
in two divisions for each level: (a) essential 
references and (b) supplementary references. 
One pupil may secure adequate information 
from the references listed as essential references 
while another would need to go to additional 
It should be 


noted that this feature provides for differences 


sources to clear up a problem. 


among pupils who are working on a particular 
level. This unit method fur- 
nishes a remedy to that practice commonly 


feature of the 


found in the daily lesson assignment plan by 
which alt pupils, irrespective of ability, are 
assigned the same source materials for study. 

3. Provision of a plan of directed study. It 
is unnecessary to argue the value of directed 
study in providing for the needs of individual 
pupils. ,It is through supervision of the pupil as 
he works that the teacher discovers his study 
habits and study difficulties and is thereby en- 
abled to help the pupil establish habits of eco- 
nomical work. It is by being on hand when the 
pupil runs into a snag in his work that the 
teacher can help him over the difficulty and thus 
keep him from wasting time unnecessarily when 
there are other more useful activities ahead. 

One of the three functions of a teacher is to 
direct the learning of pupils. The unit method 
affords the teacher ample time and opportunity 
for directing the learning of pupils. Under this 
plan more than three-fourths of the school time 
is devoted to directed study. 
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4. Utilization of the laws of learning. The unit 
plan secures good motivation through definite- 
ness of prescription for a given mark. It pro- 
vides for self-activity rather than passive recep- 
It provides for 
the psychological arrangement of subject mat- 


tion on the part of the learner. 
ter. It makes possible the retention of knowl- 
edge by the application of knowledge and by 
organizing facts around a significant principle. 
It is a safeguard against the accumulation of a 
miscellany of unrelated items of knowledge. It 
makes of learning an individual matter. 

5. Furnishing the pupil a definite challenge 
without humiliation and through placing him 
upon his own resources. Tasks of all degrees 
of difficulty are made available to every pupil. 
However, he must master the easier tasks before 
he is eligible to undertake the more difficult ones. 
This method does not proceed upon the assump- 
tion that because a pupil’s prior learning has 


been of a low order, only tasks demanding low 


ability should be made available to that pupil. 
This plan does not involve what Dr. Bagley 
calls “Determinism” or marking a pupil for a 
certain degree of success before he has _ been 
given an opportunity. Each pupil has the same 
opportunity and the same stimulation to put 
effort. Each pupil under the 


guidance of the teacher is allowed to go just as 


forth his best 
far as he wishes and can, the quality of his mark 
being contingent upon how far he goes. The unit 
stands out as a contract or challenge,—an allur- 
It en- 
ables the pupil in the lower ability group whose 


ing “prescribed temptation” to the pupil. 


ambition is greater than his ability to stretch out 
There are no artificial 
barriers to his promotion to a higher group. Ifa 


as far as he wishes. 


pupil is misplaced in the teacher’s estimation, he 
has no trouble in showing it. If placed too low 
he works himself up. There is no occasion for 
him to assume a fatalistic attitude toward his 
status. He is not branded except as he brands 
himself. The responsibility for his standing in 
the group is not upon the teacher or the school 
organization but rests with the pupil himself. 
On the other hand, if there is a pupil who has 
been maintaining a high standing in the school 
principally by his cleverness and wit, this plan 
will automatically place him back in a lower 


group where he belongs. The plan is fair. It 18 
(Continued on Page 299) 
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Notes for Teachers of English 


Collected by H. C. KREBS, College of William and Mary 


HE following passages from various 
“sources are thrown together and presented 

in the hope that they may give a view- 
point on the teaching of English that may place 
it on a higher plane than is found in some 
schools. As these extracts are perfectly clear, 
they speak for themselves, and comment is un- 
necessary. 

rom John Burroughs: ‘The class in litera- 
ture studies an author’s sentence structure and 
paragraphing, and doubtless could tell the author 
more about it than he knows himself. The prob- 
abilities are that he never thought a moment 
about his sentence-structure or his paragraphs. 
He has thought only of his subject matter and 
how to express himself forcibly ; the structure of 
his sentences takes care of itself. 

“There is only one way to teach literature, 
only one vital way, and that is by reading it. 
The laboratory way may give one the dry bones 
of the subject, but not the living thing. If the 
teacher, by his own living voice, and an occa- 
sional word of comment, can bring out the soul 
of a work, he may help the student’s apprecia- 
tion of it; he may, in a measure, impart to him 
his own larger and more intelligent appreciation 
of it. 

“\Vhen I‘roude was questioned about his style, 
he confessed that he had never given any 
thought to the subject; his aim had been to say 
what he had to say in the most direct and simple 
way possible.” 

Richard Grant White: 
Shakespeare had no method.” 

From the President of the Rookwood Pot- 
teries: “My own belief is that theories of art 
are usually invented to explain something done 
by an artist who never thought about theories, 
and who would have done less interesting work 
if he had.” 


From “The fact 1s, 


From the English novelist, E. M. Forster, in 
the Atlantic Monthly, November, 1925: “The 
study of science, history, and so forth is neces- 
‘ary and proper, for they are subjects that be- 
long to the domain of information; but a crea- 
tive subject like literature—to study that is ex- 


cessively dangerous and should never be attempt- 
ed by the immature. Modern education pro- 
motes the unmitigated study of literature, and 
concentrates on the relation between the writer’s 
life—his surface life—and his work. That’s one 
reason why it is such a curse. There are no 
questions to be asked about literature while we 
read it, because ‘peace takes the place of thought,’ 
as Claudel beautifully says. An examination 
paper could not be set on The Ancient Mariner, 
as it speaks to the heart of the reader, and it 
was to speak to the heart that it was written, and 
otherwise it would not have been written.” 

Matthew Arnold opposed the study of litera- 
ture in the high school on the ground that it is a 
thing of the spirit, “and you cannot examine in 
‘spirit.’ ” 

From Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock) : 
“The classics are too often taught not as litera- 
ture but as mere exercises in grammar. No 
doubt even for that they are very useful, but 
what a mistake to make them useful only, and 
not inspiring!” 

From Klapper’s “College Teaching”: “A pro- 
fessor of English literature boasted of the 
thoroughness with which he teaches Hamlet: 
‘Every word of value, and every change in the 
form of versification are marked; every allusion 
is taken up, every peculiar grammatical construc- 
tion is brought to the attention of the class.’ He 
does not see that in teaching Hamlet he forsook 
his specialty, literature, for philology and myth- 
ology; that he turned his back on art and took 
up language-structure. 
completeness. . The class that studies the 


Thoroughness is not 


dramatic structure of Hamlet, that sees Shak- 
speare’s power of character portrayal, that takes 
up only such grammatical and language points 
as give clearer comprehension or lead to greater 
appreciation of diction is thorough although it 
It is thorough be- 
cause what is significant and dynamic in Ham- 


does not possess all the facts. 


let is made focal.” 

From Frederic Harrison: “To this day I can- 
not read King Lear, having had the advantage of 
studying it accurately at school.” 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


TEACHING HEALTH—OUR PLAY DAY 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


EACHING health as a separate subject 
every day in the year will not necessarily 
produce healthy children. Experienced 
leaders realize that health habits must be estab- 
lished by living and doing rather than by merely 
imparting abstract knowledge, and that an actual 
situation in the child’s life, whether it be a les- 
son in penmanship or serving the school lunch, 
affords an opportunity for putting theory into 
practice. Very skilfully teachers are making 
every part of the curriculum contribute to habit 
formation. 

In teaching health as in teaching all other sub- 
jects the technique must be adapted to the 
grades. This may be divided into three sections. 
The first section deals with grades one, two and 
three. The second section deals with the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, and the third section is 
concerned with the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades. 

There is a general opinion that almost noth- 
ing needs to be taught to primary children about 
disease, but they should be trained in definite 
health habits. They should be trained in such 
habits as washing their hands before meals, using 
individual drinking cups, drinking milk, eating 
all vegetables and fruits, and in other habits that 
will guard them against disease. The joy of 
healthful living should be stressed; say little 
about illness or disease. 

In the next section each subject can be made 
the vehicle for health teaching. Reading les- 
sons lead to health teaching, in stories either 
read or told by the pupils. J.anguage lessons in- 
clude letters to mother telling her of some of the 
health habits which are being taught, while his- 
tory and geography furnish fields of unlimited 
resources for teaching the effect of knowledge 
and of ignorance of health habits upon individ- 
uals and nations. Nature study also contributes 
its share to this important subject. 

In the third section, there are interesting cor- 
relations with economics and 


civics, home 


science. The science class can study the amount 


of dirt tracked into the school building and then 
discuss its possible effect upon the health of 
teacher and pupil. The teaching of community 
health, the study of the milk supply, the visit to 
the industrial plants all furnish valuable lessons 
for study of health conditions. These pupils 
should know about germs in the same way that 
they should know certain facts about electricity. 
But don’t over emphasize germs; emphasize 
health instead. 

At the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection it was stated that no 
generation of childhood was ever so rich in 
things which money can buy or ever so starved 
in things which money cannot buy as is the pres- 
ent generation. 

The poverty which threatens our children of 
today is the easy life of the machine age. A life 
in which children are developed by pressing a 
button or pulling a lever deprives them of the 
right of discovery, of original thinking, of re- 
sourcefulness. This is the poverty of oppor- 
tunity for training and development. 

Our children must be fitted to meet the needs 
and requirements of the machine age, of the age 
when one must work less with the body and 
more with the brain to cope with the competition 
of iron and steel. Rome fell largely because of 
her idle luxurious living. 

America would do well to learn a lesson from 
Rome. 


Happiness and Exercise 

Miss Florence D. Alden, director of physical 
education for women, University of Oregon, 
says, “As joy even in physical exercise is one of 
the largest factors in the normal development 
sought, the daily dozen with its reiterant ‘1, 2, 3, 
change’ does not serve as well as a rollicking 
folk dance, or an exciting game of hand ball.” 

By the same reasoning a “constitutional” is 
not as effective as beating your business rival in 
golf. A half hour’s canter on a spirited flesh 
and blood animal that challenged his whole atten- 
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tion would have done an ex-president more good 
than hours of exercise on a mechanical horse. 
The next time some member of the family says, 
“T cannot see the logic of paying for stoking 
the furnace and mowing the lawn and then pay- 
ing for exercise,” you have your answer ready. 

The mind and body are free to grow under the 
spell of the pleasant emotions. This is a part of 
the background of recreative movement. But as 
home and business relations occupy most of our 
working hours we must have the recreative atti- 
tude in those as well. Cultivate a sense of 
humor about yourself, a light touch in your re- 
lations with people and the play spirit in your 
work as well as in your play, and your chance 
of health and happiness will be high. 


The kive Point Program for 1930-31 


Mr. Ehot Graves, State Supervisor of Physi- 
cal and Health Education, sends out a letter in 


which he says: 


“It is the desire of the Division of Physical 
and Health Education that the live Point Certi- 
ficate be awarded to all pupils who, in the teach- 
ers opinion, have met the minimum standard.” 

When a child is examined by a doctor or 
dentist and is given a certificate signed by the 
physician or dentist stating that he is O. K. on 
any or all of the Five Points, the teacher shall 
acknowledge this in writing on the margin of 
the Five Point Certificate. This will not inter- 
fere with the teacher’s opinion as to the child’s 
fitness, while the added professional recognition 
raises the standard of the Five Point Certificate. 

It is believed that this plan will standardize 
the Certificate of the Five Point Program as be- 
ing given on a physical inspection and not on a 
medical examination. 


Some Helps in Arousing Interest in the 
Five Point Plan 

About ninety-eight per cent of the health de- 
fects in children may be remedied by holding out 
some reward to the child. Cause the child to 
want it bad enough to get it and he will surely 
get it. He can secure the co-operation of the 
parent if the teacher cannot. The little schemes 


herein presented are sometimes called teachers’ 
tricks. 


1. Use balloons. If you do not care to buy 
them, make them of drawing paper and fasten 
them to a long stick. The balloons are of five 
colors. All Five Pointers carry blue balloons. 
Red balloons indicate weight to be corrected; 
black balloons indicate vision to be corrected ; 
green indicate teeth to be corrected; gray indi- 
cate hearing to be corrected. The balloons must 
be changed just as soon as the defect is reme- 
died. Some teachers like to use balloons in the 
march as the pupils come into or leave the school. 
Always use these in health parades. 


2. Clowns. This is easily done. Dress the 
children in clown tunic and cap made of crepe 
paper. The number of buttors on the tunic in- 
dicates the number of health points the child has. 

3. Make a drawing of each pupil’s hand. Use 
these as a border for the board, with the initial 
printed under the hand. 

Thumb says, food and rest. 

First finger, food of the best. 

Second finger, air that’s pure. 

Third finger, clean hands, that’s sure. 

Fourth finger, exercise and play. 

The hand, we shall sleep ’till day. 

This is suitable for primary grades. 

4. Hang in the classroom a mirror just the 
height for the pupils. You will be gratified to 
see the boys and girls preening before the 
mirror—interest in cleanliness, neatness and per- 
sonal appearance stimulated by a picture of— 
Many a tooth brush, hair brush and 
nail file have appeared in the home because of a 


himself. 


mirror in the classroom. 


5. One of the cleverest arrangements used 
was contributed by one of the field workers in 
the Health Department. 


The poster consists of five gold stars about 
three inches wide across the top of the poster. 
The stars showed one point, two points, three 
points, four points and five points. The names 
of the children were written on slips of strong 
paper of a different color and the ends of the 
slips were passed through cuts in the chart so 
that names could be moved up easily when the 
defects were corrected. 
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6. Draw a picture of a molar. Beneath it 
write— 
I’m the sixth year molar 
I’m a traffic cop 
and tell 
All the new teeth where 
to stand 
Take care of me and [| will 
stay with you all your life. 
Please keep me clean. 


A Good Health Circus 
Last year we made a circus parade; it proved 
of interest, therefore, of value. While consider- 
ing some new method of stimulating interest in 
“Good Health 


Circus” possessed us. The pupils were consulted 


our health work, the idea of a 


and at once were enthusiastic. 

The materials needed were vegetables, fruits 
and milk bottles. \We wish we might give full 
details of this circus company but it would re- 
quire too much space. 

The vegetables and fruit were cut into ponies, 
lions, monkeys, tigers, giraffes, and Australian 
turkeys. A small cocoanut was made into a 
camel, a large cocoanut was converted into an 
elephant. The health wagon was drawn by four 
potato horses driven by a clown. The wagon 
carried milk and vegetables, another wagon car- 
ried fruits. The clowns were valuable as health 
slogans were borne on their sandwich trays. 

We used pasteboard heads, stick arms and 
legs for the animals, but covered the potato tur- 
keys with real turkey feathers. Also a battered 
frying pan was labeled “Kicked out” and placed 
behind a tent. 

Just outside the tents which were easily made 
of folded strips of drawing paper with three tri- 
angles for the roof there sulked old “Grouch 
Coffee Pot” and his sister “Miss Grouch Tea 
Pot”—they were not admitted to the 
Health Circus.” I must say that all the fruit 
and vegetable animals were given substantial legs 
The 


outfit was placed upon two tables covered with 


“Good 


so their posture could not be criticized. 


brown paper, corn meal walks and circus rings. 
We held the parade, made speeches, sang circus 
health songs and correlated this with our written 
Ienglish and geography. 
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We gave afternoon performances for the 
pleasure of the other grades. 


Some Suggestions for County Play Days 

We have been asked to give these sugges- 
tions, hoping that many counties would hold a 
The follow- 


ing suggestions were given in a bulletin issued by 


Play Day meet during the spring. 


the Virginia State Board of Education, Supple- 
ment No. I. 
The contest ground should always be roped off. 
Do not give money prizes. This would make 
the prize winners professionals, 
Have a live announcer. 
crowd around the 


Do not allow a few to 


contestants. The usual way to count the points 
is: first place, five points; second place, three 
points; third place, one point. 

Secure good officials. These may be had 
from former college athletic stars, Y. M. C. A., 
and Virginia colleges. These have volunteered 
their services to the department. 

Track meet, 

220 yard dash—ages 15-20. 

100 yard dash—ages 11-14. 

60 yard dash—ages 7-10. 

120 yard, low hurdles—ages 15-20. 

Shuttle relay race, for one room schools, ten 

boys on each team—ages 11-14. 

Gunny sack races—ages 7-10. 
Running high jump—ages 15-20. 
ages 11-14. 
Potato race for girls—ages 11-14. 
ages 15-20. 
Baseball throw—ages 11-14. 
Shot put—ages 15-20. 
Three legged race—ages 11-14. 
Half mile or one mile relay race, each school 
four runners— 


Standing broad jump 


Pole vault 


represented by a team of 
ages 15-20. 

100 yard dash by all the male principals of 
the county. 

Stunts. 


Pull off the contests rapidly. 


For further help, write to the Department 0! 
Education, Division of Health and Physical In- 
struction, Richmond, Va. 
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The purpose of this article is to give some 
material for teaching bird life. 


English Sparrow 

HE earliest spring birds are the sparrows, 

chickadees, robins, bluebirds, and wood- 

peckers. They all live in perfect harmony 
on the same lawn, or in the same farm yard. 
Can you tell of what use the robin, the bluebird 
and the woodpecker are besides delightful little 
feathered creatures which we like to have about 
us? Why do we dislike the English sparrow ? 
| will tell you how the English sparrow hap- 
pened to be brought to this country. 

About 1851, some people brought some spar- 
rows from England to the parks of Boston under 
the mistaken notion that they would relieve the 
trees of an army of destructive worms. Many 
of these birds were also liberated in Central 
Park, New York City. Since that time those 
sparrows have become an established pest, driv- 
ing out the desirable birds and making them- 
selves a nuisance with their destruction of grains, 
of the buds and blossoms of fruit as well as the 
ripening fruit. Though they have disagreeable 
qualities, Professor A. G. Ruggles, from the 
Agricultural College, defends the 
inglish sparrows. He says when they bring to 
their nests 500 destructive caterpillars in one 
(lay, as one pair did, they are entitled to consid- 
tration as a most useful bird. A second pair 
brought 500 insects of various kinds to their 
young in one hour. Besides, Professor Ruggles 
‘stimates that many insects are eaten by. the 
alult birds. The birds frequently consume in- 
‘ect eggs equivalent to one-half of their own 
veight. 


Minnesota 


The Robin 


“The sense of the beautiful is God’s best gift 
‘0 the human soul” is a quotation often used by 





MATERIAL FOR TEACHING BIRD LIFE 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, Radford State Teachers College 


the Florida chairman of Birds, Game, and Flow- 
ers in the Conservation Department. 

The beauty and the usefulness of our birds 
need our protection. A means of gaining the re- 
spect of children for the birds common to their lo- 
calities is to choose a State bird. Maryland chose 
the Baltimore oriole, because it wears the brilliant 
colors of Lord Baltimore; Virginia, the robin, 
because she was the first to remove the robin 
from the list of game birds; Florida, the mock- 
ing bird by vote of its school children ; Kentucky, 
the cardinal. Many States are considering the 
selection of a State bird characteristic of their 
localities, and in many schools nature study is 
being introduced for the first time through the 
medium of feeding trays and other bird interests. 

The robin is listed as an all-the-year-round 
bird. In Tennessee and southward, we hardly 
know the robin as a spring songster but as a win- 
ter visitor, appearing in flocks that come and go 
over their feeding grounds. The robin of the 
Carolinas and Georgia is not so vividly colored 
and is spoken of as the southern robin. Until 
recently many were killed for food, although 
there can scarcely be three bites of meat on such 
little bones. The government has now taken the 
robin under its protection, making the killing of 
one a misdemeanor. The few cherries and 
strawberries they eat are paid for many times 
over by the amount of noxious insects they re- 
move, and the robin’s song and presence is a 
flash of joy we could ill spare. It is among the 
first migratory birds to arrive north of its winter 
limit and we hail it as a harbinger of spring. 

The robin is about ten inches long with head 
and tail blackish and the rest of the upper parts 
olive gray. The color of the under parts is chest- 
nut brown, except the throat which is white with 
black streaks. The breast of the young robin is 
spotted. The male has red on its breast. 

What an active, gladsome, vigorous fellow he 
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is, and how clearly and fully he expresses all his 
various notes. His notes ring with positive glad- 
ness, his every motion is decided and free and 
his pearing alert as he runs over the lawn or 
He has a wide range of nesting places 


Sometimes he tucks his cradle 


orchard. 
to choose from. 
in the angle of the barn’s eaves or any odd nook 
about the farm, for he is a very friendly fellow. 

An old nest I have examined is made chiefly 
of crab grass and small twigs in a bulky mass, 
woven outside with yards and yards of string 
and rag There is the 
usual shell of hardened mud, lined with root- 


scraps of and paper. 
lets. 
If the 


nest proves safe and satisfactory, a second brood 


‘our eggs of the famous blue are laid. 


may be reared in it. 

The food of robins includes a great variety of 
insects and earthworms pulled from the sod, the 
berries of the china tree, holly, mistletoe, wild 
cherries as well as those of the orchard, dog- 


wood, cedar and sumac berries. 


Value of Birds 
The \Washington has 
figured that each bird will destroy each year in- 
With a popula- 


Biological Survey at 
sects to the value of ten cents. 
tion of more than four billion birds breeding in 
the United States their annual saving to agricul- 
ture amounts to at least four hundred million 
Birds also daily consume weed seeds 
Useful birds 


dollars. 
amounting to thousands of tons. 
of prey average about two noxious rodents a 


day for food. very bird if it live five years 
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is worth fifty cents as an insect destroyer and as 
a destroyer of weeds half that amount. If we 
allow only the low estimate of two birds to an 
acre, there would be eighty birds to a forty acre 
farm with a total value of $60 for the farm. On 
each farm there would be one beneficial bird of 
prey at least, a hawk or owl, whose value alone 
is $70, and thus we see the presence of the birds 
enhances the value of the land for the agricul- 
turist by three and a fourth dollars an acre. 
When protected it has been shown that a great 
increase over the normal bird population can be 
secured. No fewer than fifty-nine pairs to the 
acre is the number reached in the most successful 
attempt made by means of the establishment of 
a farm bird refuge. In agriculture the economic 
value of birds is based entirely upon the require- 


ments of their stomachs. 


. 


The I: ffect of Birds on Health 
One of the most important economic func- 
birds, such as swallows and 


tions of certain 


nighthawks, is the destruction of mosquitoes. 
live hundred mosquitoes, the remnant of one 
meal, were recently taken from the stomach of a 
nighthawk. Barn swallows are also fond of 
houseflies, and, with the swifts, keep the prem- 
ises free from them. They, along with the 
woodpecker, also devour thousands of winged 
ants. Ducks have been proven superior to fish 
when placed in ponds to eliminate mosquitoes by 
feeding on the larvae. Gulls are the scavengers 
that guard and clean our harbors, and in the 
South the turkey buzzard keeps the beaches and 


outlying gutters sanitary. 


Our Foreign Language Curriculum 


By N. M. CAFFEE, Fredericksburg High School 


T is safe to make the general statement that 
the teaching of foreign languages in the pub- 
lic school system does not achieve any par- 

ticular goal greatly to be desired. There are 
many goals that it might reach for but in actual 
operation these aims are seldom if ever accom- 
plished. This aimless wandering among linguistic 
fields is not limited by any means to the public 
school system but extends even into some colleges. 

Such a deplorable condition can be traced to 

several sources. It is not so much a question of 


method in teaching the present subject matter 
as it 1s a question of approach to the language 
The existing system 
is shackled with the chains of a custom that 
makes abortive all efforts to attain a worthy goal. 
A mistaken appraisal of the ability and maturity 


through different material. 


of the child has for long prevented a direct as- 
Now that such a mistake 
is discovered, there can be no excuse from that 
direction. The last great source of the present 
wandering in the wilderness rests in the fact that 


sault on the problem. 
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the original purpose of the method now in 
use has been lost sight of, and the new purpose 
substituted is impossible of accomplishment with 
the old method. 

As taught at present a foreign language is 
purely a matter of grammar, rules, translations 
and drudgery. This method, begun as it was to 
show correlative grammatical values in a period 
when drudgery was synonymous with education, 
is no longer of practical use for any purpose. 
The present system supposes that the child can- 
not learn the language from association, where 
quite the contrary is true. The entire system 
then requires not a renovation but a rebuilding. 
It is not enough to change the purpose and not 
the method. 

To clearly establish a satisfactory system it 
would be necessary first to establish a satisfac- 
tory purpose. In finding such a purpose there 
are several things to be considered, but of para- 
mount importance is the ultimate value, the sum- 
mum bonum, to be desired. Is the child to be 
shown the relative values of grammatical struc- 
tures? Is he to be given an insight of the me- 
chanics of the mental habits of different peoples? 
Is he to be taught to use the language orally? 
Is he to be taught the intricate art of translation ? 
If so, can it be other than superficially? Is he to 
be taught to use the language proficiently in 
reading? Each one of these questions constitutes 
apurpose. Which of them or which combination 
of them will give the greatest ultimate value to 
the study of the language? The first and natural 
reply will be that all of them should be con- 
sidered as contributing to the value ; however, on 
closer analysis it will be found that certain of 
these purposes must of necessity follow others, 
directly or indirectly. 

In the first year of high school the question of 
comparative grammar would be rather a waste 
if used as an aim because of the child’s lack of 
understanding and his too meager foundation in 
English grammar. The second question dealing 
with varying mental or thought habits can hardly 
be used directly though it will of necessity fol- 
low the last question. In the third proposal there 
ishardly any room for doubt that it is entirely 
superfluous since it would take more concentra- 


tion than that offered by the practice given in 


ive hours a week even in a small class. To learn 
‘o speak a language with any degree of aptness 
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it is necessary first to be able to think in that 
language. Thought habits strange to the indi- 
vidual do not become ingrained on a five hour 
a week diet. 


If the child is to be taught the art of transla- 
tion he should first have mastered the thought 
habits of the language; otherwise his efforts are 
merely mechanical gestures to satisfy a set task. 
The work becomes a picking out word by word 
and final rearrangement of the same words ac- 
cording to some grammatical rules. This is the 
result of our system as generally used today. It 
makes the child neither interested nor proficient 
in the language, much less cognizant of its in- 
herent beauties. 


Taking now the last proposition we find that 
we are offered an aim slightly different from that 
at present achieved. If the child is taught to 
read a language carefully, not translate as he 
goes, he must inevitably grow conscious of the 
grammar, of the thought habits of the language, 
and of the intrinsic value of the language itself 
as a medium of culture. Of all the propositions 
put forward only that of proficiency*in speaking 
is omitted. This the child will be able to attain 
more readily if he can read proficiently. Read- 
ing can be taught with greater ease than gram- 
mar and translation while these two follow na- 
turally on reading. This then seems to hold much 
that none of the other propositions will. Besides 
these immediate advantages it opens to the child 
an entirely new field of literature and thought if 
he choose to enter it. Proficient reading then will 
if set as a goal bring about the greatest ultimate 
advantages in that it opens the path to any of 
the objects and aims that the child may later set 
as his own goal. 


The curriculum for foreign languages begins 
with a study of grammar and in the larger high 
school goes on to translation courses, rather hu- 
morously called reading courses. By changing the 
curriculum to allow reading to be commenced at 
once and the rules of grammar picked up in con- 
junction with the reading much more material 
progress will be made. The child in the first 
grade is not taught the rules of grammar before 
he is taught to read. True he is speaking the 
language before he starts to school but his men- 
tality is not as far advanced as that of the high 
school student, not that foreign languages must 
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be limited to the high school but because we are 
discussing the high school work. 

Simple picture readers should be substituted 
for the present grammar work. The child should 
be started without any grammatical rules or any 
detailed vocabulary study. The vocabulary and 
grammar will be gleaned from the reading. The 
correct pronunciation can be taught through imi- 
tation. The lesson must not be translated. It 
must be read in the original and presented in the 
child’s own language. After intensive reading 
for from three to five months the student might 
be given a grammar to study in connection with 
his reading, which by this time should have come 
to the point of stories and articles. The gram- 
mar will not be entirely new to him since some 


of the rules must have been absorbed while some 
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few were taught during the reading period. 
Within a year the student will have advanced in 
proficient use of the language as far if not far- 
ther than he would have under the present sys- 
tem in three or four years. [Tew three or four 
year foreign language students in our school 
system can read a language fluently without rely- 
ing on translation. 

Such a curriculum would offer to a student 
real reasons for taking a language. It would 
supplant the old, worn and penurious one now 
current to the effect that he should take it so 
he’ll know something about it. Such a curricu- 
lum would give teachers a goal and a method 
suited to each other. It would increase the range 
of the language for the student and enlarge its 
sphere of influence. 


Clinics for Teachers 


By A. L. BENNETT, Superintendent Schools, Albemarle County 


DUCATORS can learn something from 
the practice of the doctors of medicine 
who are now receiving at least seven 
of training before going into their voca- 
But even then they feel. the need of, and 
avail themselves of, demonstrations by 


years 
tion. 
often 
members of their profession, discussions of 
techniques and clinics. Jéducators, likewise, need 
to avail themselves of clinics for teachers be- 
cause the changes are more rapid in what was 
once pedagogy than they are in any other pro- 
fession. 

A limited amount of observation and practice 
teaching is recognized as a part of the prescribed 
training of our teachers since no one in this 
State can secure a normal professional certificate 
until he or she has had sixty clock hours of this 
work while ninety clock hours are required for 
the collegiate professional certificate. This is 
better than no laboratory training (for it is such) 
in this field but it is wholly inadequate. Another 
criticism of the “practice teaching” received by 
trainees in our teacher training institutions is 
that it is done under unreal school situations in 
“practice schools.” 

In our endeavor to overcome these deficiencies 
the Albemarle County school board eight years 


ago authorized “visiting days” for teachers. The 
superintendent or supervisor arranged for three 
to five teachers to visit with him some school or 
schools taught by successful teachers to observe 
and discuss their day’s observation. These visits 
served useful purposes and were a great help to 
both young and old teachers but they had two 
limitations; they were conducted on regular 
schools days and the school board had to pay a 
substitute for the regular teacher or close the 
school for that day, and the number of teachers 
taken on these days for each visit was small. 
In an effort to overcome these defects, the 
Albemarle County school board this year wrote 
into each teacher’s contract that she would have 
to attend not more than eight teachers’ meetings 
called by the superintendent. A trial of the plan 
often followed in which all the teachers in the 
county met at a central point for discussion was 
unsatisfactory because the group was too large 
to get a frank discussion on the part of the teach- 
ers causing the superintendent to do most of the 
“talking” and the teachers to do the “listening.” 
besides this, many of the problems brought up 
were not of interest to all the teachers. The 
English teacher was not much concerned with 
methods for first grade reading and the first 
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grade teacher was equally unconcerned about 
some of the units for high school work. 

The school board has more recently adopted a 
scheme by which Observation Schools (so called 
for the want of a better name) are open. The 
plan is simple and so far is operated for white 
elementary teachers only. Four schools were 
selected, partly because of their location and 
partly because of the success of the teachers in 
them. Each of these is taught on a separate Satur- 
day in the month but they are closed. the follow- 
ing Monday. The school supervisor who has 
charge of the work in each of the schools is al- 
ways in her particular school the day it is open 
for observation. The superintendent sends a 
written notice to the teachers when they are re- 
quired to visit a school but any teacher may visit 
any of the schools any Saturday they are open. 
The visitors are expected to be at the school 
when it opens at nine o’clock in the morning and 
to remain until it closes at three-thirty in the 
The work done in the observation 
school is not a special demonstration or show 


afternoon. 


put on for the benefit of the observers but the in- 
structors go through with their regular daily pro- 
The last 
hour and one-half is given over to a discussion 


gram as if no visitors were present. 


led by the supervisor of the day’s work. 

I:vidence of the success of the plan is found 
in the fact that many teachers are present at the 
Saturday meetings who are not required to at- 
tend. Many improvements have been observed 
in the classroom by the superintendent and su- 
pervisors as a result of these observations. The 
following are examples: 

An old teacher, whose work was poor and 
who was in a rut and who dreaded the idea of 
having to go to observe a neighboring young 
teacher, remarked after her visit that the day 
had been worth more to her than all of her 
studying in summer schools. 

lor years a supervisor had been trying to get 
Miss X to improve the neatness of her school- 
room. She had too many poorly selected pic- 
lures on the wall, many specimens of pupils’ 
work would remain on display for months, the 
maps were poorly arranged and the whole room 
looked like a grab bag. After seeing how neat 
and attractive the teacher in one of the observa- 
tion schools had her room, Miss X went home 


and cleaned up, and says that she will never let 
this untidiness happen again. 

Miss Y could not keep her children busy when 
she was teaching other classes but now she has 
no trouble in this phase of her work after ob- 
serving in two of our demonstration schools. 

Miss Blank, who belongs to the old school of 
discipline and believes in every child being as 
still as a mouse and who would not allow a child 
to leave his seat without the permission of the 
teacher, has been fully convinced that much 
freedom can be given a child in school. She 
now allows her children a great deal of restrict- 
ed freedom because of what she saw during a 
visit to one of these observation schools. This 
observation did more to convince her than all 
the textbooks she had ever read. 


Another supervisor had repeatedly tried to get 
a teacher of some experience to give more phrase 
drills; but she did not realize the importance of 
this and, consequently, she had many poor read- 
ers. Two days spent in seeing others do such 
work successfully and noting how well the chil- 
dren read convinced her. Now she is using many 
drill devices and her children are learning to read. 

One of the young teachers had much trouble 
in getting all of her classes in the daily program 
notwithstanding the fact that the supervisor had 
helped her to work out a schedule in which many 
classes were combined, but now she is success- 
fully teaching three small arithmetic classes at 
the same time. 

A teacher of long experience who was not 
convinced of the value of the physical education 
period used it as a recess until she saw how 
happy one of the teachers and her children were 
playing together. Now she leads them in play and 
says her discipline has been greatly improved. 

Still another teacher could not sing and failed 
to secure a good response from her children un- 
til she learned at one of her observations the 
secret of using a child to train others. 

These schools are open to teachers from other 
systems and have been visited by instructors 
The appreciation of this 
work as expressed by the teachers seems to war- 


from other counties. 


rant the Albemarle County school board in ex- 
tending the scope of this practice to embrace the 
colored schools and high schools next year. 
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Meeting Varying Ability in Latin 


By MURIEL SANDERS, Fredericksburg 


HE high mortality in Latin classes during 

the last decade has shown conclusively that 

the traditional curriculum is too hard for 
the average pupil of our secondary schools today. 
If Latin is to maintain its place in the secondary 
curriculum, it is obvious that some adjustment 
must be made. Investigations have shown that 
the present Latin courses have required more 
than average ability. No provision has been 
made for the pupil who is average and the pupil 
who is below average in ability. We have at- 
tempted to teach these three groups a superior 
curriculum in the same way. Is there any won- 
der that the status of Latin has been questioned? 

The difference between pupils in mental age 
and mental brightness means a distinct difference 
in the way the type of mind is able to learn. 
Consequently, there should be a corresponding 
difference in the types of instruction. Several 
plans have been tried whereby the school in- 
struction may be adapted to the learning capac- 
ities of the pupil, indicating that educators are 
waking up to the problem and are working to- 
ward its solution. 

The pupils in the seventh grade or upon enter- 
ing high school are usually given a series of tests. 
They are given a group test first. The Terman 
and Otis tests are highly recommended. The 
Terman is the easiest to administer and the Otis 
is well standardized and affords results which are 
reliable. A pupil making below 75 on these 
should not take a foreign language, one making 
between 75 and 100 should be in a slow group, 
one making above 100 should be in an average 
group. After this an individual test is given. 
If a pupil is interested in Latin, a prognosis test 
in Latin for instance would be given. The prin- 
cipal or teacher when classifying the students is 
not only guided by the results of these tests but 
by the previous record of the pupils. Sometimes 
graduates of the elementary schools are rated 
A, B, C in the reports sent to the high school. 
When recommending Latin to a pupil, the au- 
thority usually considers the pupil’s English 
record. If a pupil has an “A” average, he may 

If he is a “B” 
student in English, he may take no foreign lan- 


take a foreign language work. 


guage the first term without a special examina- 
tion. He would take science probably instead. 
If he should pass the examination, he would be 
put in a parallel class—a class of Latin which 
would meet at the same time as a class in science. 
This is based on the theory that the acid test of 
ability to learn Latin is actual work in a typical 
Latin class. A mid-term examination would de- 
termine what subject he would follow through 
the course. Those who make below 55 are put 
in a special class in which the work, is reviewed. 
Three quarters are usually allowed this group to 
complete Latin I. Sometimes the principal or 
teachers care to make an additional check and 
have a special test on parts of speech, sentence 
analysis, and formal grammar. It is not neces- 
sary to use a standard test for this. One could 
be made from a short paragraph of ordinary 
I¢nglish in which the pupils are asked the parts 
of speech of words, cases and number of nouns 
and pronouns, and tense and voice of verbs. The 
median mark could be considered the equivalent 
of an I. Q. of 100. It is true that less significance 
could be attached to a low mark here, but it 
serves as a very good check. Another method of 
collecting data which will serve as a basis for 
classification is to have the pupils in the seventh 
grade fill out personal history and achievement 
cards. They would give such information as: 

1. Name, address, age. 

2. History—Why are you studying Latin? 

What do you hope to accomplish? 
What have you done to realize this hope? 

3. Time allotment—Do you work after school? 

Evenings? How long? How much time 
do you spend on Latin? 

4. Conference with parents, 

5. Weekly report of progress. 

Numbers four and five, of course, would be 
filled in by the teacher. 

The procedure of classification discussed in the 
preceding paragraph may be used in forming 
different sections of the subject as well as in 
forming different groups in the same class. The 
larger high schools have enough pupils to justify 


several sections of the same subject, but the 
ordinary high school has only one section and tt 
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is with a high school of this type that we are 
concerned at present. 

Grouping within the same class should not be- 
gin too soon. It has been suggested that it 
should not begin until after the fourth week. 
These first weeks then can be used for the class- 
ification program and for the general introduction 
of the subject to the pupils. The course of study 
should be so arranged as to teach the most fun- 
damental thing first and to delay all exceptions. 
The procedure so goes from the known to the 
unknown, and one thing at a time must be 
learned and this thing should be learned 
through constant but varied repetition that it 
may become firmly fixed. There should be a 
differentiated course of study—an_ enriched 
course, a regular course, and a simplified course. 
The teacher during these four weeks should 
follow the regular course largely. If she does 
this she can soon find out which students are 
above and which are below. 

The Grouping Method in its simplest form is 
based on one—the minimum assignment. The 
difference comes in the class procedure. In a 
Cicero class, for example, the “A” group is held 
responsible for the English of the lesson. The 
“B” group translates while the “A’s” listen and 
take notes on the mistakes noticed and then 
criticise. The teacher could designate a few of 
the best pupils to do this and just incidentally 
call on the slower ones. Then “A” and “B” re- 
read in as correct English as possible after which 
both groups indulge in supplementary activities 
for the last ten minutes. 

The following was tried in a first year class. 
The work was planned and assigned for a week 
at a time. Those pupils who could prepare two 
or three of the stories with little difficulty were 
allowed to go to an alcove off the teacher’s room 
and to read on at sight as far as they could dur- 
ing the hour. The teacher remained with the 
slower group and helped them to read two or 
three selections intensively. This gave them 
courage and a desire to go on while those in the 
alcove were satisfied and tried to see how many 
stories they could read. On Friday the teacher 
checked on the work and found that out of 27 
only 3 presented less than three stories and sev- 
eral presented 7 or 8. The superior pupils were 
allowed to study in the alcove for two or three 


weeks at a time. During this period and at 
home they were to go through all the lessons re- 
maining in the book, learning the forms, trans- 
lating the Latin, and writing out the exercises. 
The rest of the class reviewed from the begin- 
ning of the book and when this was completed 
were helped by the brighter ones who had been 
over the new material. There is a disadvantage 
here in that the brighter pupils, advancing on 
their own initiative, are likely to learn some con- 
structions in the wrong way and it would be hard 
for them to correct them later. 

The grouping method in its more complex 
form is based on differentiated assignment. This 
plan is used in Wisconsin High School and in 
the University of Chicago High School. Success- 
ful administration of this method in the class- 
room presupposes on the part of the teacher: 

1. Knowledge of the educational status of pu- 
pils as individuals. She can get this from 
the various records which have been made. 
Organization of materials of instruction so 
as to permit flexible assignments. 

3. Adoption of technique of instruction which 
will enable teacher to use a large share of 
his teaching time in directing work rather 
than hearing lessons. 

The plan provides for a definite amount of 
work to be done within a definite time. If some 
pupils cannot do the minimum assignment within 
the required time, they report to an after-school 
remedial class for further help. In these private 
conferences the teacher can encourage the pupil 
and thus get him to see that his being asked to 
“stay in” is for his own good and is not an act of 
vengeance on the part of the teacher. She should 
impress on him the fact that willingness to re- 
spond to the best of his ability is desired. In one 
school the pupils volunteered for after-school 
work. Two clubs were organized. The pupils 
who made seventv or below called themselves the 
“Bone Head Club” and came once a week for 
extra drill and help. Those who made 90 or 
above came to do extra reading for pleasure. 
They were called the “High Brows.” The weak 


iS) 


pupil who is really serious about wanting to suc- 
ceed may be given a chance to make up work 
during the Christmas vacation. His grade could 
be withheld and a definite plan for review pro- 
vided. He could be told to review from the be- 
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ginning and through a general review add to his 
Latin Bank Book—a notebook listing the points 
thoroughly mastered. In addition to this the 
teacher should see that definite exercises are com- 
pleted. 
sent the following points as those upon which | 
am thoroughly prepared. 

asked about them at length.” 


The pupil should be able to say, “I pre- 
l am willing to be 


In a Virgil class the class procedure was as 
follows: 

Four of the best pupils read the lesson metri 
cally. The minimum assignment was translated 
by “B” group. Questions were answered by the 
“A’s” and “B’s.” 
ment was translated by the “A’s.’ 
The 


not be able to follow the story if the reading is 


Then the maximum assign- 


, 


There is a 
strong disadvantage here. “B” pupils may 
not done entirely by them. However, the story 
as a whole could and should be reviewed from 
time to time. 

Two things are essential for successful indi- 
vidualized work. An atmosphere of cheerfulness 
must exist and the right methods must be used. 
There are several right methods, but a combina- 
Method 


The classroom is 


tion of the Laboratory and Contact 
seems to me to be the best. 
turned into a laboratory—a place which “teems 
with work.” The instructor becomes the direc- 
tor of a workshop and explains the purpose and 
scope at the outset. Guide sheets or contracts out- 
lining the work and listing the various references 
are distributed. The pupils then begin on the 
work assigned. The work is individual, but the 
individuals do work as a group when new pro- 
cesses and principles are developed and when 
common difficulties arise. The teacher should not 
wait for the pupils to ask for aid. She has ob- 
served the results of the class recitations and 
after looking over the tests she knows just who 
needs individual help. She should call the pupil 
to her desk and there work to remove the most 
elementary difficulty first. With this knowledge 
as a basis she can /ead him to see his way and to 
do the work himself. The pupil thus overcomes 
his timidity and becomes self reliant. Through 
this plan of supervising the pupil’s study, the 
teacher shows the pupil the difference between 
the important and unimportant and thus helps 
him to master the printed page. When each unit 


of the work is completed, the teacher looks over 
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the work and explains any errors which may oc- 
cur. If there are errors they are corrected before 
The pupil then takes a test on 
The work done is recorded on a card 


credit is given. 
the unit. 
and the pupil may determine his own grade by 
completing successfully the units which are re- 
quired for a certain grade. For example, if he 
does the units required for a “B” grade, he re- 
ceives a “B” grade, etc. Of course, he begins 
with the “C” contract which corresponds to the 
minimum. The time element, too, is important 
and must be regarded. 

should be 


thoughtfully by the teacher. 


These contracts made out very 
Weak and poorly 
organized contracts will result in poor and un- 
satisfactory work. Each contract should be built 
around one or more central ideas and should 
contain the element of differentiation of assign- 
ment. While the contract method seems to lend 
itself more readily to Latin in the upper years it 
has been tried and found successful in a be- 
ginner’s class. 

The advantages in using this combination of 
methods seem to outweigh the disadvantages. 
l‘irst and foremost of all, the pupil is given in- 
dividual attention and allowed to progress at 
his own rate of speed. The pupil is kept busy 
and no disciplinary problem results. The pupil 
is compelled to do his own work and the teacher 
is not grading parents’ or other students’ work. 
The grading system is objective and the system 
is competitive. Time is saved for the teacher as 
she does not have as many papers to grade at 
night. 

The problem method, which is similar to the 
discussed, is another 
There are a 


number of problems in a card index file on the 


combination previously 


method which is recommended. 


teacher’s desk. Pupils have access to these dur- 
ing class, during study periods, between classes, 
after school, etc. A minimum number of prob- 
lems is to be solved before the pupil is to receive 
The problems may be 
drill exercises to be recited orally but quietly to 


a grade for the month. 


the teacher at certain designated periods. There 


may be drill sheets of exercises consisting 0! 


several sentences. The pupils correct these drill 
sheets using the key exercises which are written 
on different colored sheets of paper and are filed 


away by the teacher. After five exercises OF 












rill 
fen 
led 


or 





problems have been completed successfully, the 
teacher gives tests on that group. These too are 
written on different colored paper and are filed 
away. The colored paper is used so that the ob- 
server can see what each child is doing. If a 
pupil fails to have eight out of the ten sentences 
in the tests correct, he must either repeat all the 
exercises in that group or consult with his 
teacher concerning supplementary work. This 
plan makes the pupil thorough and enables him 
to progress according to his own ambitions and 
ability. A pupil must pass six groups of tests in 
order to pass on the work for the semester. Of 
course, the brighter pupils are expected to do 
supplementary work. This work is usually done 
outside and reported on in class. These pupils 
make talks on different phases of Roman life, 
tell original stories, make charts and models, and 
report on certain interesting etymologies. About 
twenty five minutes of the period is devoted to 
solving the problems while the remainder of the 
period is devoted to these supplementary reports 
and any explanations which may be necessary. 

The Dalton Plan and the Winnetka Plan are 
good but they seem to be better adapted for use 
in a large high school. The Dalton Plan is 
similar to the Laboratory-Contract plan in that 
there is a laboratory or room for each subject 
and there are contracts for assignments. The 
class meets for an explanation of the problem 
and the morning is spent in the laboratory where 
teachers explain, help the pupils, and check the 
work. There are afternoon classes for discus- 
sion, explanation and comparison of work and 
for individual reports. Under this plan, students 
may work several days in one laboratory and 
then go on to other subject labs, or, if one lab is 
over crowded, they may seek another and work 
there for the present. 

The Winnetka plan places the children in 
rooms, not according to age or grade but accord- 
ing to their ability to react to their social environ- 
ment. Diagnostic tests determine their weak- 
nesses in the different subjects and these weak- 
lesses are strengthened through definite self in- 
‘tructive, self corrective practice material. . The 
bright child is allowed to go on with a minimum 
of practice work while the slow child is kept on 
irill work. Other tests are given and the child is 
allowed to progress at his own rate. 
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Regardless of what method we use, the ma- 
terial and the method must be adapted to the 
pupils who are usually found to be on three dis- 
tinct levels. The pupil of low mentality does 
not have the same mastery of previous learning ; 
therefore, what the brighter pupil would learn 
by association, he would have to learn through 
constant drill and review. The interest span of 
a weak pupil is shorter, so he must have shorter 
units which involve fewer elements in the learn- 
ing situation. The long time projects and the 
additional references must be given to the more 
fortunate group. The weaker pupils cannot or- 
ganize facts and ideas and do not comprehend 
the significance of some things, so the facts must 
be organized for them and questions must be 
direct and specific. These pupils take shorter 
steps in thinking, so the explanations must be 
very explicit. While the weaker pupil is being 
drilled in the minimum essentials, the superior 
pupil may engage in various activities both in the 
classroom and on the outside. “It is at least as 
important that gifted pupils make the most of 
their talents as that handicapped ones be given 
work to suit their abilities.” We must not lose 
the opportunity of selecting and training our 
best brains for the arduous duties of leadership. 
Since the brightest and ablest pupils are usually 
found in,Latin classes, the Latin teacher has a 
greater opportunity and, consequently, a greater 
responsibility than a teacher of any other subject. 

In a Latin I class, the bright pupils may spend 
their extra time in translating simple stories 
which have been copied from other texts and 
mounted on colored cardboard. They may be 
assisted in this by a suitable vocabulary which is 
attached at the end of the booklet. A bright pupil 
may be assigned to a slow pupil to serve as a 
running-mate in study for a week or more. He 
is to help him and report the trouble. In some 
of the older classes, the brighter pupil may take 
entire charge of the lesson for the next day or he 
may assist in getting the materials ready or in 
taking care of the temperature and ventilation 
and in reporting absentees and tardies. Regard- 
less of what he does, he should look upon it as 
a personal service which he is rendering to the 
class. These advanced pupils should be the lead- 
ers in the Latin Club. They should be the editors 

(Continued on Page 297) 
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SOME INDEXES OF THE EFFICIENCY OF A HIGH SCHOOL 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 


ws FE used to think of the elementary 
Wy) school as one concept and the 
secondary school as another. From 
now on we must consider both together—just 
as we formerly considered the elementary school 
alone—the training ground for all 
Americans. Into this twelve year school will go 
all the children of all Americans.” Thus Dean 
W. F. Russell of Teachers College in his report 
for the year ending June, 1930, includes second- 
ary education in the minimum training that the 
American people are demanding for their chil- 
dren. The rapid increase in enrolment in recent 
years indicates that the time has arrived when 
everybody of high school age will be enroled in 
the secondary school. 

The principal of a high school which is the 
training ground for all the people wilP desire to 
check the efficiency of his school on a broader 
basis than that of preparation for college alone. 
It is yet difficult to measure accurately and ob- 
Some 


common 


jectively the product of our high schools. 
reasonable indexes, however, of the efficiency of 
a high school from this point of view now avail- 
able are: 

1. The percentage that the high school en- 
rolment is of the total school enrolment. 


2. The holding power of the school. 


3. The degree that pupils attain success rather 
than failure in their work within the school. 


4. The degree of success of the graduates in 
institutions of higher learning, in their vocations, 
and in the quality of citizenship they display as 
members of their communities. 

3elow in parallel columns there is a compila- 
tion of 2, 3, and 4 for the Virginia high schools 
accredited by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. This 


compilation is based on the report of the South- 
ern Association published in the November issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education and the 
November, 1929, Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. Principals may check num- 
ber one for their individual schools as it is im- 
possible to do this accurately from the reports, 

Data in columns 2 and 3 are based on the ses- 
sion ending June, 1929. Data in column 4 repre- 
sent the work of public high school graduates 
entering college in September, 1929. 

It is apparent that the secondary school can no 
longer present the opportunity for education to 
the pupil with the attitude that he can take it or 
leave it. The percentage of the enrolment re- 
maining in school and the percentage of pupils 
that succeed in their work are certainly indexes 
that should be taken into account in considering 
the efficiency of a high school. 

A study of the following table shows that 
many Virginia high schools are failing and elimi- 
nating large percentages of their pupils and out 
of the remaining group graduating and entering 
college the percentage of failures among these 
in the freshman year is almost as great as the 
failures in the high school. 

That the failing of a high percentage of pupils 
is no guarantee of good teaching as far as prep- 
aration for college is concerned is clearly demon- 
strated by the number of schools in the table 
with a low percentage of failure within the 
school accompanied by a high degree of success 
of their graduates in college. 

Calculation of the coefficient of correlation by 
ranks results in zero correlation between columns 
three and four. 
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2 3 4 
Per cent Per Per 
oftotal centof cent of 
enrolment subjects semester 
dropped failed hours 
in high in high failed 
school school in college 


High Schools 


Cape Charles . ssi x * 6 0.0 
Churchland .. cere.” | 15 0.0 
Holland _...... “ ea 16 0.0 
nee stot sisal ae 11 0.0 
Warrenton ...........:....... Bara, - Ae 13 x i | 
Handley, Winchester ........ , = 16 3.6 
Se ee .~ = 4 4.1 
MONBSEOS: covsccsisccessecsicccss sd 10 19 4.3 
Robt. E. Lee, Staunton.. ee / 21 4.6 
NN See 8 18 29 48 
NIE sdistccnraiiseheiniindaaienieixtins » & 27 9.4 
E. C, Glass, Lynchburg...... ee 18 97 
John Marshall, Richmond.......... 12 25 10.2 
a _ il 22 10.9 
I sicaideiacseksaiiccedisacmndznoaistinbonidts . 26 19 11.1 
Newport NewS ..00.......:..ccscsecssseeees 9 8 11.4 
George Washington, Danville... 12 14 11.5 
RNG Sore eae ere 9 10 11.6 
En aa ea tea 8 7 11.8 
on REE Sapa ee ee ee oe 7 19 12.4 
IID, eisietiicectpasaonecc one saris 21 25 12.5 
C. H. Friend, South Boston...... 7 7 13.0 
Lexington _ .......... eee eD | 16 13.4 
meaty, Mortetk .......................... 13 13 13.8 
eee ihe et ee eae eae 6 7 13.9 
Woodrow Wilson, Portsmouth 15 16 14.1 
Varina Agri., Richmond, R. 5.... 6 12 14.4 
Dickenson Memorial, Clintwood 15 8 14.6 
I ee ne cS ae 15 14.7 
Farmville .. 2 ecto! 2 ee Te 12 16.1 
Franklin . aandiaebinpeemihae a 16 16.3 
_— aeunennie ee eee Levi, © a 19 16.7 
Deep Creek, Portsmouth, R. 3..... 17 va | 16.8 
Lawrenceville ........... eee 20 16.8 
College Heights .....................-...-.- 17.3 
I ic 9 18 17.9 
Jefferson, Roanoke ....................... 10 17 19.0 


MEETING VARYING ABILITY IN LATIN 
(Continued from Page 295 ) 


of the Latin newspaper and they should be the 
ones to take the longer parts in the Latin plays. 
They could be excused from class on days when 
teviews are given and when tests are returned 
so that they may use this time to advantage in 
connection with some of these activities. They 
should not be led to feel that they are being im- 
posed upon and that they are doing all of the 


2 3 & 
Per cent Per Per 
of total centof cent of 
enrolment subjects semester 
dropped failed hours 
in high in high failed 
school school in college 


High Schools 


Big Stone Gap .............................. 10 13 19.2 
OL 22 19.6 
I il aie rece sr 15 13 19.6 
Bridgewater _ .............. alae waibehd ae 3 19.8 
Craddock, Portsmouth ...... ee 34 20.0 
LS aaa Nee 12 17 20.7 
DOBRO scescicnscac:- a, Ae ee tee 12 23 21.4 
SN cet rest cc ish pene ne 10 10 21.6 
Ee ee 16 20 21.7 
| ee 7 5 21.7 
Lane, Charlottesville... 16 17 21.8 
William King, Abingdon .......... 11 11 22.2 
ciate ldecipctiiciateitnine 17 5 22.4 
ee 1] 17 22.6 
RRC 10 17 22.7 
Williamsburg. ..............0.0.0..0..00 12 12 22.9 
RY Seca etis passant 19 8 23.0 
Fredericksburg. ................-c-s-sess:« 10 24 23.6 
PRE aon desea Sec cc lees 13 14 24.3 
PCM AGITI Dano vceccicnisvtebcccssectvesentss 15 18 24.6 
eee eee ee 12 12 26.0 
Clarkesville .....:......:.. een 9 15 26.0 
TITS dicciusith icbhanuncsastadanpiannaiss 20 18 26.3 
es || ae 8 6 26.6 
Pittsylvania, Chatham ................ 8 14 28.7 
Greensville County, Emporia... 14 15 30.1 
i ce a eee arene 17 13 33.0 
RE Re ETD 7 21 33.0 
Whitmell Farm Life, Whitmell 11 38 37.5 
MEER MUNIN cdo ccc ccseseecsutceseserseacs 9 14 38.1 
Portlock ............... ela daleracl ee 18 24 40.0 
Geo. Mason, Alexandria .......... 15 1] 44.7 
Great Bridge, Fentress .......... 2. 17 45.0 
 REETIREE Teer enone a 8 46.0 
SRE Ceneet re mr ree ere 19 17 48.7 
ee ee ae 12 15 50.0 
Ee 12 51.5 


work. They should be given credit in some way 
for all that they do. In Girard, IIL, a certificate 
of Special Proficiency in Foreign Language is 
offered to those whose work merits it. The Pri- 
vate Initiative card may also serve as an addi- 
tional incentive and at the same time furnish the 
teacher with a record of what has been done. If 
cards are not available, a list of the Private In- 
itiative work may be posted on the board. This 
may be a means of interesting and stimulating 
the weak pupil also. 


ee 
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Teaching Health Habits in The Primary Grades 


By FRANCES CURRIE, Churchview 


EALTH habits and health rules are per- 
haps the hardest to impress upon pri- 
mary pupils. The health 
given in health bulletins and on health posters 


usual rules 


are something to this effect: 


,ow your head and hold a handkerchief over 
your nose and mouth when you cough or sneeze. 

Do not put your fingers into your mouth, or 
such articles as pencils, chalk, ete. 

Take plenty of outdoor exercise and get plenty 
of rest. 

And others, couched in language equally as 
dry and prosey. Though they contain good, 
sound advice, it is difficult for very small chil- 
dren to learn, or remember these rules. 

On knows 
quickly a small child learns a jingle. 
as he is able to form sentences he learns to say, 
“Jack and Jill went up the hill,” or “One two, 


the other hand, everyone how 


As soon 


buckle my shoe.” 

So with the “jingle idea,” | 
arrange some of the health rules in verse form 
The the 


set to work to 


for use in my _ grades. result was 


following: 
Health Rules 
1. Use your handerchief when you sneeze 


Save your neighbor from disease. 


iS 


Put igto your mouth no thing 
That does not belong therein. 
3. Brush your teeth well every day, 
This will drive away decay. 
4. Sleep with windows open wide 
let the pure air come inside. 
5. Play outdoors part of each day, 
It helps you grow the proper way. 
6. Kat wholesome food and drink fresh milk; 
And you'll have health as fine as silk. 
7. Go to bed early, sleep all night long— 
Makes your body straight and strong. 
These were very easily and quickly learned by 
the pupils and were also copied in their heath 
booklets, 
copied on a separate page; then the pupils found 


and illustrated. Each couplet was 
pictures to illustrate each rule and each picture 
was pasted in the booklets, under the rule it 


illustrated. 


Large posters were also made and tacked up 
in the schoolroom where the children could see 
them daily. 
a picture to illustrate each rule (as in the book- 
lets). Each picture was pasted on a white sheet 


These posters were made by having 


of paper, about nine by twelve inches, and under 
each picture the appropriate couplet was printed 
in black ink. 

No. 1 shows a man about to sneeze, holding a 
handkerchief in his hand. 

No. 2, a baby with a toy which he is about to 
put into his mouth. ” 

No. 3, a small boy brushing his teeth. 

No. 4, a little girl asleep by an open window. 

No. 5, several boys and girls running and 
playing on a lawn. 

No. 6, a small boy and girl seated at a table, 
each with a glass of milk and a plate of sand- 
wiches. 

No. 7, the “Fisk Tire Boy” (Time to Re-tire). 

All these pictures were cut from the Advertise- 
ments found in The Saturday Evening Post, The 
lLadies Home Journal, and the Womans Home 
Companion. 

The following rules were also arranged a little 
differently, and sung to the tune of “Merrily We 
Roll Along.” 

Health Rule Song 


use my handkerchief when I sneeze, when | 


_ 


sneeze, when I sneeze, 


use my handkerchief when I sneeze, and germs 
do not fly out. 


| brush my teeth well every day, every day, 
every day, 

I brush my teeth well every day, and they are 
sound and white. 

I put into my mouth no thing, mouth no thing, 
mouth no thing, 

I put into my mouth no thing that in it should 
not go. 

I sleep with windows open wide, open wide, 
open wide, 

I sleep with windows open wide and breathe the 


pure fresh air. 
I play outdoors part of each day, of each day, 
each day, 
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| play outdoors part of each day, as children 
ought to do. 

| eat good food and drink fresh milk, drink fresh 
milk, drink fresh milk, 

| eat good food and drink fresh milk, my health 
is very fine. 

go to bed early every night, every night, every 


night, 


go to bed early every night, and I’m growing 
straight and strong. 

A little different from the health rules, but also 
along the line of health habits, was our “Break- 
fast Campaign.” 

So many children I found upon investigation 
did not eat a cereal of any kind for breakfast, so 
we took up the study of breakfast. We took up 
the meaning of the word, the importance of food 
for breakfast, and especially stressed the import- 
ance of the right kind of food. 


THE UNIT METHOD OF TEACHING AS A 
MEANS FOR RECOGNIZING THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES OF PUPILS 


(Continued from Page 282) 


democratic. It avoids the humiliation that may 
come to a pupil from being segregated in a low 
ability group. It avoids the errors of classifica- 
tion. It places no limitation on the pupil except 
that he must show complete mastery of one level 
The 


plan has its parallel in real life in a democracy 


of the unit before attempting the next. 


where the members of society of all degrees of 
ability work together with a common aim. 

In conclusion, the unit method of teaching 
seems to offer a reasonably satisfactory solution 
to the problem of recognizing individual differ- 
It provides individualized in- 
truction without sacrificing the advantages of 


ences of pupils. 

group instruction. It avoids the disadvantages 
aid limitations of those plans involving ability 
grouping. The slow pupil has the stimulation 
and help that comes from working with the 
tright pupil. It develops and preserves a proper 


‘social attitude on the part of the pupils. It is 
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From several cereal companies we obtained 
free literature on breakfasts and breakfast foods. 


Then from old magazines we cut pictures of 
all the cereals we could find, corn flakes, oatmeal, 
cream of wheat, shredded wheat and others. 
These were made into posters, and tacked as a 
border down one side of the room. We called 


this ‘‘The 


sreakfast Row.” 


Individual score cards were kept by each 
pupil; and if he ate a cereal each morning for 
one week, he was entitled to a place in “The 
Breakfast Row.” 


enroled on a big wall score card and a gold star 


This meant that his name was 


placed opposite his name. 


Much interest was manifested in this plan and 
practically all of the pupils formed the habit of 
eating a cereal for breakfast every morning. 


It provides for a maximum 
of directed study and self-activity. 


easy to administer, 
It provides 
equally well for the needs of the superior child 
and the needs of the slow child. 
mony with the generally recognized principle 


It is in har- 


that individual differences should be provided 
for through a progressively enriched curriculum 
for the higher levels of ability. The unit method 
restricts all groups to a common rate of progress, 
but enriches the content for the superior groups. 
The plan lends itself readily to the evaluation of 
material, 
Where the plan has been used there is some ob- 


curriculum teachers and _ teaching. 
jective evidence of the superiority of the plan 
over the daily lesson assignment plan. Teachers 
and supervisors who have used the method com- 
mend it highly. 

It is not contended here that the unit method 
has in it any magic or power to cure all of our 
teaching ills. But the method is offered as a 
workable plan which, if intelligently used, will 
furnish to every child the kind of activity, the 
kind of stimulation and the kind of guidance 
that will enable him to achieve that educational 


growth of which he 1s capable. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


EGULATION affecting teachers who 
h hold certificates lower in rank than the 

Elementary.—In 1926 the State Depart- 
ment of Education notified teachers whose cer- 
tificates were lower in rank than the Elementary 
that it would be necessary for them to complete 
by 1931 the requirements for the Elementary cer- 
tificate. Since that time most of the teachers af- 
fected have either secured the additional train- 
ing required to raise the rank of their certificates 
to at least the Elementary, or have discontinued 
teaching. For the benefit of those who have not 
yet satisfied the requirements for the Elemen- 
tary certificate and who wish to be eligible for 
teaching during the session of 1931-32, notice is 
given that the requirements for the Elementary 
certificate will have to be completed not later 
than September Ist (or on the date that schools 
in their counties open for the session of 1931- 
32). All such teachers aré urged, therefore, to 
attend teacher-training institutions during the 
coming summer so that the necessary courses 
may be completed. 

The only exceptions that will be made to the 
above regulation will be for those teachers who 
on September 1, 1931, have taught for twenty 
four or more years. [Even though they hold cer- 
tificates lower in rank than the Elementary, their 
certificates may be extended for five-year periods 
by the usual method. 


Order of Sequence in High School Subjects 
For Social Science Subjects 

The Board adopted the following recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Sequence of Social 
Science Studies and authorized the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to incorporate 
the changes in the next revision of the elemen- 
tary and high school courses of study: 

Fifth Grade: Virginia History. 

Sixth First half, European Back- 
ground ; second half, United States History. 

Seventh 
Civics. 

Eighth Grade: 


Grade: 
Grade: United States History and 


Social Problems and Voca- 


tional Civics (1 unit). (Required of all pupils. 

Ninth Grade: World History (1 unit). 

Tenth Grade: World History (1 unit). 

Eleventh Grade: United States History ani 
Civil Government (1 unit). (Required of al 
pupils. ) 

For Mathematics Subjects 

The Board adopted the following recommen 
dation of the Committee on Sequence of Mathe- 
matics Studies and authorized the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to incorporate tht 
changes in the next revision of the elementary 
and high school courses of study: 

Arithmetic, from the third to seventh grade, 
inclusive. 

Eighth Grade: Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Ninth Grade: Algebra. 

Tenth Grade: Plane Geometry. 

Eleventh Grade: One unit of work made up 
of any desired combination of the following: 
One-half year Solid Geometry, one-half year 
Advanced Algebra, one-half year Arithmetic, 
one-half year Trigonometry. 





THE SONG OF THE BUILDERS 
Tune: America The Beautiful 
As builders work through patient days 
Of shadow and of sun, 
Stirred by a vision of the whole 
When single tasks are done— 
So do we lay the cornerstone 
For spires we shall not see 
When the long years complete the dream 
Our toil has brought to be! 


In teaching fragments of the truth 
As stately seasons pass, 
May wisdom touch to graciousness 
Our contact with each class. 
So, sharing knowledge, may we come 
At last to understand, 
And ripe achievement slowly bless 
The labor of our hand! 
FRANCES W, STOAKLEY 
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VIRGINIA BREAKFAST AT DETROIT 
List of Virginians and Their Guests 

R. C. Bowton, Alexandria. 

\V. K. Barnett, East Radford. 

Etta Rose Bailey, Richmond. 

J. H. Binford, Richmond. 

Rawls Byrd, Williamsburg. 

\V. C. Conrad, Los Angeles, Cal. 

\. Rk. Crozier, Dallas, Texas. 

C. V. Compton, McCamey, Texas. 

M. L. Combs, Fredericksburg. 

Henry G. Ellis, Petersburg. 

Dan Ellis, Richmond. 

\V. J. Gifford, Harrisonburg. 

K. J. Hoke, Williamsburg. 

James Hurst, Norfolk. 

George A. Huggins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert H. Hill, Richmond. 

Harry A. Hunt, Portsmouth. 

Vernon Jones, Worcester, Mass. 

A. M. Jarman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mrs. E. B. Joynes, Norfolk. 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., Big Stone Gap. 

Kate Kelly, Des Moines, Iowa. 

C. E. Myers, Richmond. 

J. P. McConnell, East Radford. 

M’Ledge Moffett, East Radford. 

D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke. 

Adelide McGowan, San Francisco, Cal. 

Marion Nesbitt, Richmond. 

Robert M. Newton, Hampton. 

Anne Beth Price, New York City. 

D. C. Pleasants, Newport News. 

R. H. Pride, South Norfolk. 

James H. Risley, Pueblo, Colo. 

A. Ruth Riddick, Norfolk. 

Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News. 

Raymond E. Staley, Lawrence, Kansas. 

J. P. Whitt, East Radford. 

T. C. Williams, Chester. 

R. Moore Williams, Suffolk. 

C. J. Heatwole, Richmond. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


HOME-MADE PLAYS ARE BEST 

The commercial drama languishes and critics be- 
wail the scarcity of shows. Yet right under their 
noses is a dramatic revival of power and in- 
fluence unknown since the Muses of Drama de- 
parted their native soil for the so-called legiti- 
mate stage, there to keep one eye upon the box 
office. Now that the movies and talkies have ban- 
ished the drab mercenaries who lured them 
away, the erring daughters, their once resplen- 
dent robes sadly bedraggled, return to the home 
folks. Communities once content to indulge the 
inherent love of make-believe by paying cash to 
sit in passive and indolent absorption now bestir 
themselves to provide their own amusement, 
finding more fun in doing than in seeing. School 
and civic organizations generally have no more 
lively and beneficial activities than their plays. 

But amzteur actors are preyed upon by a new 
kind of racketeer; the curse of the imported 
coach is abroad in the land. Because compara- 
tively few even of the largest schools and most 
firmly established little theaters can afford a 
highly skilled director, the siren sales talk of the 
professional producer falls upon willing ears. 
He takes all the responsibility for producing a 
play and guarantees a flattering income even 
after his sizable commission is deducted; and 
while he doubtless produces the shekels, he does 
so at the high cost of disrupting and demoraliz- 
ing the community. Why not, when his prime 
motive is to collect and move on to collect again? 


The amateur director, even though conscious 
of a lack of training for his duties, has no excuse 
for selling out to an alien. Competent advice in 
selecting the play, casting, designing, and busi- 
ness management is offered by a central organ- 
ization, the Virginia Drama League. Even a 
skilled assistant director may be arranged for at 
minimum cost, one who realizes the group has 
its own aims and ideals. 


Further information will be gladly furnished by 
the Extension Department, University, Virginia. 
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BACKING THE SCHOOLS 

Because of the financial depression which has 
been deepened by the effects of the drought, 
school boards in many sections of the State are 
facing serious financial problems. In_ the 
midst of this crisis, some recent efforts to save 
the schools are encouraging. Up in Stuart’s 
Draft, a few weeks ago when it was reported 
that a reduction of taxes would be urged, the 
Community League composed of farmers and 


dairymen who have suffered most from the 
drought, led by their president, Charles ¥, 
Brooks, passed by rising vote a resolution “that 
if a tax reduction would mean a lowering of the 
standard of our schools in any way we are 
strongly opposed to such reduction.” The farm- 
ers of Stuart’s Draft have spoken timely and we 
hope effectively. Friends of education in other 
parts of the State may be expected in like man- 
ner to come to the rescue of their schools. 

Over in Mecklenburg County, it appears the 
teachers have decided to make a financial sacri- 
fice for the same purpose. It has been reported 
that by unanimous vote the teachers of that 
county recently agreed to contribute nine days’ 
work, the equivalent of $6,000, to prevent the 
closing of the schools a month short of the 
standard term. \Vhile the teachers of Mecklen- 
burg County are to be commended for their 
willingness to make such a sacrifice, it is to be 
hoped that a more satisfactory solution of their 
problem may be found. 

These instances reported from widely separat- 
ed sections of the State during the past month 
indicate that the public schools and the cause ot 
education are dear to the hearts of the people. 
There are likely to be other occasions during the 
present panic when the friends of education will 
find it necessary to come to the aid of their 
schools. The situation is serious enough but 
every effort should be made to prevent a back- 
ward step. It should be remembered that our 
present standards have been attained after years 
of planning and systematic effort. Any failure 
now to maintain these standards may mean a 
loss of all that has been gained in the way of 
more efficient schools. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of a few thousand dollars for teachers’ 
salaries, which might be sacrificed willingly 
enough, but it is a question of what effect the 
lowering of the present high standards will have 
upon the lives of thousands of school children. 

HueGu LL. Surrripce, President. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY IN VIRGINIA 

“Community Responsibility for Child Health” 
is the keynote for this year for National Child 
Health Day, with special emphasis on the pre- 
school child. Teachers, nurses, leagues, and as- 
sociations are planning to get together at an early 
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date and discuss how they may best use the day 
in their county or city. The State Department 
of Health can furnish plays and other material 
for such celebrations. 

Child Health Day, 1931, will come at the end 
of the hardest winter in our history. A spirit of 
rejoicing that we have “carried through” should 
make these celebrations, though perhaps less 
costly this year, happier and more vital than 
ever before. During this year of all others, it is 
important that our efforts should not be relaxed, 
as drought and unemployment have tremen- 
dously increased health problems. 

The annual report of May Day, Child Health 
Day, 1930, as celebrated in forty one of the 
United States has just been issued by the Amer- 
an Child Health Association. Kentucky, Mis- 
suri, Indiana, and Florida have adopted or 
elaborated upon our own State Five Point Child 
program and are using Child Health Day festi- 
vals to promote this program as well as other 
phases of child health. 

The Virginia report for Child Health Day, 
1930, shows a widespread interest and concern 
lor the health of children, both in cities and 

ounties. Twenty counties reported county-wide 

debrations, twenty seven had celebrations in 
individual schools; sixty five ordered State 
health banners for white schools with the highest 
percentage of Five Point pupils, fifty five ordered 
them for colored schools with the highest per- 
entage. \Varren county had seven schools with 

(00 per cent T-ive Point pupils. Eight cities cele- 
brated Child Health Day. The necessity for 
physical fitness for preschool children was also 

emonstrated in many counties by giving promi- 
lent places to those ready to begin their school 

leas l‘ive Pointers. 

Four Point Home window stickers were 

varded in twenty two counties to the homes 
easuring up to the new standard of protection 
lor the home. 

Surely no greater evidence of an awakened 
«lth consciousness on the part of Virginia 
ieople could have been given than the wide- 
‘pread co-operation on the part of State Depart- 
nents, leagues, associations, civic and church or- 
ganizations in Virginia in promoting these Child 
‘ealth Day programs. Undoubtedly they served 
‘Valuable purpose, not only in awakening com- 


munity interest in Child Health and furnishing 
visual health education but also as a demonstra- 
tion of health achievement for the year. 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN THE VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The board of directors of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association at its last meeting Thanksgiv- 
ing week took action looking to the establishment 
of life membership in the State Association as 
follows: 

That life membership in the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association is hereby created on the basis of 
the payment of the sum of twenty-five dollars 
($25.00). This amount may be paid in one 
payment or in not more than ten annual instal- 
ments. That a Permanent Fund is hereby cre- 
ated. That life membership fees shall be credit- 
ed to the Permanent Fund, the interest of which 
may be used for the general purposes of the 
Association, 

Pursuant to this action of the board, the exec- 
utive committee at its recent meeting Iebruary 
14 passed the following resolution: 


That life memberships in the Virginia -duca- 
tion Association be established in accordance 
with the action of the last meeting of the board 
of directors as follows: 

a. All persons actively engaged in educational 
work in the State and are eligible for mem- 
bership in the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion are eligible to life membership by the 
payment of the sum of $25.00 in cash or in 
not more than ten annual instalments. 

b. That such life member in the State Associa- 
tion shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
benefits of other members of the Associa- 
tion so long as they are actively engaged in 
the work of education or have been placed 
on the State’s official retired list. 

c. That the executive secretary is hereby in- 
structed to proceed in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this plan. 


This official action constitutes a new departure 
by the State Association and is in line with some 
of the other State Associations. The National 
Education Association established life member- 
ship five or six years ago and the response was 
so encouraging that a sizable fund has been ac- 


ee 
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cumulated with which they have been able to 
enlarge greatly the physical accommodations at 
the headquarters office in Washington, D. C. 

It is thought that a large group of teachers 
and school people in Virginia will be interested 


in taking advantage of the above provision by 
making application for life membership in the 
Virginia Education Association and thus show 
their abiding interest in identifying themselves 
more or less permanently with the work of the 
State Association. 

Special forms and a special life membership 
card are now being prepared for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of the execu- 
tive committee. We should be glad to receive 
applications for life membership in the Virginia 
There are at least 1,000 
teachers and school people in the State to whom 
Send 


Heatwole, [Executive 


Education Association. 


this opportunity will have special appeal. 
your application to C. J. 
Secretary, 300 Lyric Building, Richmond. 
SIGNIFICANT FACTS IN REGARD TO 
THE PRESENT TEACHERS 
RETIREMENT LAW 
The following are some statistical facts show- 
ing the present status of the system: 
1. Total number of teachers placed 
on the retired list 
2. Total number of deaths among 
retired teachers 
3. Total number of teachers dropped 
from the list 131 
Total 
on the retired list, 1931 


number of teachers now 

950 
Average annuity paid to teach- 
eg . $ 60.30 
Total amount 
teachers in 22 years........... 1 612,856.58 


Total amount of the State’s con- 


collected from 


163,000.00 


tribution in 22 years.......... 


Teachers’ contribution to the 
fund, 1930 

The State’s contribution to the 
1930 

Total amount necessary to pay 
annuities, 1930 


Total income from all sources. . 


142,000.00 


fund in 10,000.00 
234,284.28 
163,000.00 
Reserve Fund amounted in 1929 


Be ak ince hakan euhew aw heeS 278,330.00 
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VIRGINIA TEACHERS GOING TO 
LOS ANGELES NEXT SUMMER 

A goodly number of Virginia teachers an( 
school people every summer plan trips to sum 
mer sessions of universities and tours to inter. 
esting sections of America or of Europe. 

On account of the annual meeting of the Nz 
tional Education Association at Los Angele 
next summer, a group of Virginia teachers wil 
plan trips to the Pacific Coast to include the 
N. E. A. Convention. 

At a recent meeting of the executive com 
mittee, the executive secretary was authorized ti 
organize a party of teachers for a trip across the 
continent on account of this convention in Los 
Angeles. All those who are planning to make 
the trip should write to C. J. Heatwole, 30) 
lyric Building, Richmond, for cost and details 
of a trip to the Pacific Coast next summer. The 
rail trip will be arranged so as to go one route 
and return by another route, thus visiting many 
cities and sections of the West. Write for de 
tailed information. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 
The vice presidents have given much careful 
thought in preparing programs and making plans 
for their district meetings which will be held 
during the months of March and April. Com- 
mittees have been appointed to make reports on 
professional, legislative and promotional aspects 


The 


of education in the State and local units. 
time and places of the meetings are: 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
ginia. 
District 


District 


A—April 24 at Warsaw. 

3—April (Date not yet set.) 
C—March 
D—March 


E—March 


27 at Chester. 

6 at Petersburg. 

19-20 at Chase City. 
F—March 28 at Clifton Forge. 
G—March 13 at Winchester. 
H—Held last October. 

I—March 20-21 at Roanoke. 
J—April 11 at the University of Vir 


K—March 27-28 at Richlands. 
L—April 17 at South Norfolk. 
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LIST OF HEALTH PLAYS SUITABLE 
FOR CHILD HEALTH DAY 
The following plays may be secured free of cost from 
the Bureau of Child Health, State Department of Health, 
Richmond, Virginia: 


What Price Flies—for High School; time of playing, 
30 minutes. Published by the National Tuberculosis 
Asociation, New York. 

Qld King Cole’s Birthday—(Outdoor pageant includ- 
ing health rules and also physical education program 
if desired). Adapted from pageant prepared by the 
National Dairy Council. 

Health Songs—All grades. 

The Unseen Enemy—High School. 
Home, two acts.) 

The Winning of Princess Gold Star—Five Point Child, 
Grades. 
Baby 

classes, by Dr. 
Board of Health. 
Health Drill for Children—Lower grades. 
Handkerchief Drill—Lower grades. 
Child Health Day Bulletin, Plays, 
Virginia State Board of Health. 


(The Four Point 


Up-to-Date—Short sketch. Hygiene 
Ada Schweitzer, Indiana State 


Our 


Recitations, etc., 





A LETTER TO PRESIDENTS OF 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


ear Local Presidents : 


Another month has rolled around. How many of us 
ave done a definite piece of work in our local associa- 
tion ? 

It is not too late to begin. Many of our district meet- 
ngs will be held this month. Let’s have a meeting of 
elocal presidents at each district meeting and exchange 
eas on interesting things to do. 

Greensville county teachers had an interesting meet- 
gat Emporia on January 30. Mr. Webb presided. 
ts watch Greensville county and see which school is 
‘st to have 100 per cent membership in N. E. A. There 
vas Some mention of a “weenie” roast. 

lhe February issue of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
‘on has a list of officers of local associations. Keep it; 
‘is good reference. 

Who is going to Los Angeles? 

Lucy Mason Hott, 
Chairman of Local Presidents. 


NOTES FROM THE SOUTHEASTERN 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


J he average annual salary of teachers in Virginia is 
8 according to a survey just completed for the South- 
“stern Conference on Education. The report of the 
‘vey compares educational conditions in Virginia, 


‘ven other Southeastern States, and the Nation as a 
hole, 
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The report points out that the salary paid Virginia 
teachers is less than two-thirds that paid in the United 
States as a whole. The Virginia teacher’s salary is 
about equal to the national average paid in 1920, so 
that the State is ten years behind the national average 
in this respect, paying an average salary $567 a year less 
than that paid teachers in the Nation as a whole. 

When compared with seven other Southeastern States, 
Virginia ranks after Florida and Tennessee in the aver- 
age salary paid all teachers. The salary of teachers in 
Virginia, however, is $74 a year more than the average 
of salaries paid in eight Southeastern States. 

The report declares that the primary factor involved in 
the payment of teachers’ salaries is the welfare of chil- 
dren. The extent to which the Southern States provide 
inferior salary standards for their teachers is, roughly, 
the extent to which southern boys and girls receive in- 
ferior educational opportunities. The salaries now paid 
teachers in the South are close to the level of subsistence. 
Before the Southern States can place teaching on a 
standard justified by its importance to the welfare of the 
South and the Nation, they must radically revive their 
attitude toward the work of the teacher. The kind of 
teaching necessary to train the boys and girls of the 
South for their responsibilities and opportunities cannot 
be bought for a pittance. 

This survey also reveals that the regularity of attend- 
ance in Virginia public schools is 86 per cent. The 
regularity of attendance is defined by the report in terms 
of the per cent that the average daily attendance is of 
the enrolment. The complete report of the survey com- 
pares educational conditions in Virginia, seven other 
Southeastern States, and the Nation as a whole. 

The report points out that the average attendance in 
Virginia schools is only 86 per cent of those enroled, 
while the attendance in the Nation as a whole averages 
82 per cent. The average regularity of attendance by 
races in Virginia is: white, 88 per cent; colored, 82 per 
cent. Thus, the average for the white schools alone is 
above the average for all schools in the United States, 
and the average for colored schools is equal to that for 
all schools, white and colored, in the United States. 

When compared with seven other Southeastern States, 
Virginia is easily the first in the list. The regularity of 
attendance in Virginia is 9.7 per cent above the average 
of the eight Southeastern States included in the report. 

The report declares that, on the whole, the South- 
eastern States have not been highly successful in keeping 
their children regularly in school. Such a condition, the 
report concludes, frequently indicates need for more ef- 
fective enforcement of compulsory attendance laws, more 
complete transportation facilities for children in rural 
districts, and especially more highly trained teachers who 
can give the schools a maximum appeal for children. 





STATE-WIDE rural school supervision, or supervision 
practically State-wide, is found at the present time in 
six States: Wisconsin, Delaware, Maryland, California, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION, SOUTH- 
EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Southeastern Arts 
than a year ago and with a present enrolment of more 


Association, organized less 


than one hundred paid members, will hold its first an- 
nual convention in Spartanburg, South Carolina, April 
23-24, 1931. 

The 8S. E. A. A 
ship to art directors, supervisors, teachers or anyone 
the public 


is an association offering member- 


interested in the development of art in 
schools. The States of Virginia, North 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida are represented in 


the Arts Association at the present time. 


Carolina, 


The main objective of the S. E. A. A. is the develop- 
ment of an organized public school art which will give 
every child adequate training and opportunity to know, 
enjoy and create beauty in his everyday surroundings 
and to select intelligently those things which will bring 
lasting pleasure and satisfaction. 


Edueational News 


A wise mother once said to a teacher, “If you will 
teach my child to study his lesson I will attend to his 
recitation.” 


Tue children and the teacher must supplement the text- 
book if real and constructive thinking is to go on in the 


classroom. 


So many teachers are like a hickory stick. You can 
bend them but when you take away the pressure they fly 


back again into the same position. 


IDEAS, theories and suggestions are practical when 
can apply them to human experience; that is, when 


can make use of them. 


YouTtH is the savings bank of humanity where thrift, 
energy and character are stored and may be drawn upon 
later to meet the requirements of a growing civilization. 


<> 


A MOVEMENT in Richmond to eliminate married teach- 
ers from the city school system was promptly defeated 
by tabling the measure in the city council. 


UNIVERSITY 


(COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS, 


*»» STUDENT TOURS 


*° EUROPE 


Selected Croups —, Experienced 
Management ~, Espart Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGR TRAVEL sac. 
810 EAST 429” STREET A. Vv. CG 
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As soon as the work of organization is complcted, 
the Association hopes to have as one of its important 
departments of service an art teacher placement bureay, 

At the convention in Spartanburg, April 23-24, ad. 
dresses will be delivered by men and women whose 
person in 


known to well-informed 


There will be exhibits of art, not only for 


names are every 
America. 
schools covered by the association but from outstand- 
ing cities outside the territory. A significant exhibit of 
art materials, art textbooks and other applied art ma- 
terials which are manufactured for the teaching of art 
in the public schools has also been planned. 
Mr. E. E. Lowry, Director of Art, City 
Schools, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Those interested may become charter members of the 
S. E. A. A, by sending him the membership fee of $1.0 
before April 30. 
to the association may be sent to Mr. Lowry or to the 


Public 
is acting president, 


Information or suggestions in regard 


temporary sponsor for Virginia, Miss Dorothy Duggan, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


and Comments 


News items have appeared recently in the State papers 


concerning proposed plans to curtail school terms or 


school activities in order to keep within the funds avail- 
We doubt 
whether the situation really calls for such drastic meas- 
We believe the pa- 


able during the period of business depression. 


ures as curtailing school facilities. 
trons of the schools would be more interested in curtail- 
ing other governmental functions if necessary, like post- 
poning the construction of a highway or the establishment 
of additional State institutions of any kind which could 
well be put off until the present economic crisis passes. 


The State Board of Education after many months of 
strenuous work and study has completed the adoption of 
a list of basal textbooks for the elementary schools of 
the State. 
schools always creates a certain amount of excitement 


The process of selecting textbooks for the 


among citizens of the State all out of proportion to the 
value and significance of such school equipment. The 
teacher is much more important than any mechanical 
school equipment. 





Europe —$398 up 
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Canada ) 
Mexico 
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Tours 
Excursion Tour—$90 
Earn a Free Tour 
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NorMAN R. Crozier, of Dallas, Texas, president of the 
Department of Superintendence, at the Detroit meeting 
guest of the Virginians at their breakfast at the 
Hotel, Detroit. 


was < 
Statle: 


<> 


Mr. GROSVENOR, editor of the Geographic Magazine, 
introduced Rear-Admiral Byrd at one of the programs 
of the Detroit convention. The latter was presented by 
the Department of Superintendence with several hand- 
gmely bound volumes of letters from the school children 
of America, after which he delivered his superb lecture 
on his expedition to the South Pole. Admiral Byrd's 
lecture, accompanied by moving pictures of the expedi- 
tion, was the outstanding event of the convention. 


<> 


Marcu 4 of this year is the second anniversary of the 
opening of the Preventorium. On this date, headquarters 
office certified the eligibility of a teacher, an emergency 
case, aS a patient at the Preventorium. This brings the 
number certified up to 306. 


> 


AnoTHerR school fire. A few weeks ago the compara- 
tively new school building at Powhatan was completely 
destroyed by fire entailing a loss of something like 


$45,000. 
<> 


Tue fourth biennial convention of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations will be held in the city 
of Denver the first week of August. 


<> 

Tue Norfolk teachers as a group have often demon- 
strated a fine altruistic spirit. Some years ago they 
screened the porch of the teachers’ cottage at the Catawba 


Sanatorium. Recently they decided to raise Fifteen Hun- 
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dred Dollars ($1500) to endow a bed in the Tidewater 
Tuberculosis Hospital to be established in the vicinity ot 
Norfolk. They plan to have this sum in hand by April 
1, 1931. This is the second time this session that the 
Norfolk teachers have given valuable assistance to com- 
munity projects. In November they contributed one hun- 
dred twenty five per cent of their quota to the Norfolk 
Community Fund. 


<> 


THE Virginia Latin tournament sponsored by the Clas- 
sical Section of the Virginia Education Association will 
be held this year April 25. 
held at the following centers: 


The examinations will be 


College of William and Mary; State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg; State Teachers College, Farmville; State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg; V. P. I., Blacksburg; 
Emory and Henry College, Emory; Hampden-Sydney 
College, Hampden Sydney; Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland; University of Virginia. 

The content of the examinations wi'l include: 


Translation of prepared and sight passages; questions 
to test comprehension; questions on forms and syntax; 
prose composition; derivative tests; historical and cul- 
tural background. 

Any further information about the tournament can be 
secured by writing Mrs. P. W. Hiden, Newport News. 


<> 


A TEACHER writes that she has just finished reading 
every word of the proceedings of the last annual conven- 
tion in the January issue of the Journal and says it has 
She 
further says it is the next thing to being present at the 


been a great source of pleasure and profit to her. 


meeting. We hope many teachers in Virginia have read 


the January issue with the same care and interest, 





Book Reviews 


READING FOR FARM BOYS 


Below are listed some books that are not only in- 
pirational hut have a vocational slant for the farm boy. 
Some of them are suggested from a list of one hundred 
‘lity books selected by library authorities in Washington 
and culled down to those most suitable. 





Puce’ $695 
Higertly 
aspirations! ai pene Per 
Enioyeble * Leadership © siuptive booklets: 
Experienced ad fot FREE dese . v 
Se From Richmond, ur 
Personally 
Conducted, 


hom 


$395 





This list may assist principals, teachers or superinten- 
dents in purchasing books for the high school library. 
It should he of use to the teacher of history or English. 


Atkinson, Eleanor, Johnny Appleseed. Harper and Bros., 
New York. Story of pioneer life in the middle west 
and of the man “half mystic, half poet,” who went 


THOMAS TOURS | 


Private and Independent ee eee re a , 
Especially Educational— expenses—Greatl y 
EUROPE by Comfortable Motor — Finest Ships — First 
Class Hotels—8 to 12 Countries—$665 to $825. ' 
CALIFORNIA * CANADIAN ROCKIES * 
AMERICA GRAND CANYON * YELLOWSTONE 
PARK * PANAMA CANAL * SUMMER SCHOOL. Motor 
tours into the Heart of Nature—$275 to $481. 
NORTHEAST AND CANADA—$160. Write for information. 
ROY Z. THOMAS, A. M., Ph. D., Rock Hill, S. C. 
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about through the new settlement planting apple seeds 
that the children of the settlers might know the joy 
of blossoming orchards. Easy reading and adapted to 
pupils of elementary grades. 

Case, John F. Tom of Peace Valley. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. ‘The story of a vocational agricul- 
ture lad who made good under difficulties. This is 
good fiction to be enjoyed by a farm boy in high school 
or the upper grades. ‘This story is said to have been 
the result of Mr. Case’s witnessing a true incident of 
success of a vocational student. 


Case, John F. Under The 4-H] Flag. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. A piece of fiction similar to Mr. 
Case’s other story, telling of the success of a farm boy 
who was a member of an agricultural club. 


de Kruif, Paul. //unger lighters. Warcourt, Brace and 
Co., New York City. This is a series of stories 
written by a journalist telling of the solutions of some 
of our farm problems affecting not only the economic 
welfare of the country but the health and happiness of 
human beings. Suitable for boys of high school age 
and of interest to their parents. 


Davis, J. J. and Wright, J. C. You and Your Job. 
John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The theme is that of men who have risen to 
success from lowliness who advise boys and young men 
how to make good. [or high school boys. 


Haworth, Paul L. George Washington, Country Gentle- 
man, Farmer. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. An 
account of his home life and agricultural activities. Suit- 
able for high school students. Not so easy reading as 
the above but excellent for special assignments for 


themes or talks. 


Ivins, Lester and Winship A. /‘ifty Famous larmers. 
Macmillan Co., New York. “Many of the great 
thinkers and leaders of our Nation have frequently 
said that agriculture is the most constructive occupa- 
tion of men.” Suitable for high school and the upper 
grades. 


Quick, Herbert. The Brown Mouse. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Probably the first piece of 
successful fiction dealing essentially with our farm life. 
It is the story of an inspired leader who helps to save 
an agricultural community. For high school boys. 


Virgie Engraving Cos 


Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers o/ Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 316 








Roosevelt, Theodore. Ranch Life and the Hunting Traj 
Century Co., New York. The life of a cowboy on th 
range, the round-ups and the game of the high peaks, 7 

Sandburg, Carl. Abe Lincoln Grows Up. Harcourg 
Brace & Co., New York City. Tells of the lone] 
heroic struggle of Lincoln’s prairie years. 

Simpson, John T. Hidden Treasure. J. B. Lippinca 
Co., Philadelphia. The story of an agriculturalf 
trained boy who made a great success by reorganizing 
and managing a run-down farm. Good fiction for ang 
rural high school boy. 

Slusser, Effie Y., and Williams, M. B. Stories of Lut 
Burbank and His Plant School. Chas. Scribner’s Songi 
New York. An account of his life and work intended! 
to attract younger readers. Good supplemental reading 
for members of classes in biological science anél 
agriculture. 

Taber, Clarence W. Breaking Sod on the Prairie J 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Land-hungry and courageous pioneers moved into 
Dakotas to make their homes and develop the rich 
soil after most of the troubles with Indians were overs 


Wilstack, Paul. Jefferson and Monticello. Doubleday 
Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Jefferson wrote to 
John Jay, “Cultivators of the earth are the most vale 
uable citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most 
independent, the most virtuous, and they are tied toy 
their country and wedded to its liberty by the most) 
lasting bonds.” 

Lindbergh, Charles A. We. G. P. Putnam Sons, New 
York. The story of the “Lone Eagle.” 

Speed, James. Ten Outdoor Men. D. C. Heath & Co, 
New York. All of which goes to show that Joha 
3urroughs, Theodore Roosevelt, Luther Burbank, John 
Muir, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson and 
others were farmers at heart. An inexpensive book 
with short, easily read stories suitable for high school} 
and elementary grades. 


E. C. M. 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION: 


Inter-session—June 15 to 26 
Regular Session—June 29 to Aug. 7 


A program of 350 courses in 34 academic and 
professional departments. Graduate and under- 
graduate credits. Competent and_ experienced 
faculty. Facilities for sports and social activities. 


A beneficial vacation of study and recreation 
in Pennsylvania’s most beautiful mountains. 


For Comprehensive Catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 











TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 20 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 
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The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


ae 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 














College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


Estimates 


Cheerfully 
Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 























PAPER 


for all 


School Requirements 


Economy Typewriter Paper, 8'4x11— 
70c per ream 
Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 814x11— 


60c per ream 
Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 8'4x13— 


70c per ream 

Drawing Paper, 9x12—Gray and Cream— 
65c per ream 

Construction Paper, 9x12 (14 colors)— 

50c per package 

100 sheets to the package (one color 

to package) 
Above prices cover carrying charges 


Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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@ A Basal Series 


of Work Type Readers 


THE NEw 
SILENT READERS 


By WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS 

and ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND 
Primer: Tots and Toys 
Book 1: Growing Up 
Book 2: New Friends 
Book 3: The Wonder World 
Book 4: Facts and Fancies 
Book 5: Whys and Wherefores 
Book 6: Scouting Through 
Book 7: Pioneer Trails 
Book 8: The Round-Up 


May we send you complete information? 


ma JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY | 


Winston Building, Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











= FOR TEXTBOOKS 


























| W HERE size, safety, compound in- 


terest, and the advice of tried bankers 
and business men combine to protect 
and increase your savings. 


RICHMOND’S OLDEST AND 
LARGEST BANK 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 


Choose The Nearest of These Three Offices: 


1. 9th and Main Streets 
2. 2509 W. Broad Street, Opposite Broad St. Station 
3. 1307 E. Brookland Park Boulevard, Highland Park 


National Bank of Richmond 


} 
ae 
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School Supplies, Dictionaries and Educational Accessories 
Immediate shipment of your needs, whether large or small. 








HTUR NEW LiquiD PAS! 
| SOLO BY 
TIRGinia scoot SUPE) 


RICHMOND. VA 


We carry a full line of pencils, tablets, note books, pencil sharpeners, inks, paste, janitor supplies, 
crayons, erasers and blackboard accessories, drawing crayons, water colors, maps, globes and charts, 
dictionaries of various kinds and holders, drawing equipment, chemistry and laboratory equipment and 
science apparatus, library equipment and sectional and school bookcases, steel lockers, steel shelving, 
steel filing devices and stools, maps, globes and charts of latest publications. Duplicators, inks and ac- 
cessories for seme; paper towels, water coolers, waste baskets, drinking fountains. A full line of school 
furniture, auditorium seating, church furniture and Sunday school equipment. Literature and informa- 
tion mailed on request. All orders shipped promptly. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Virginia P. O. Box 1177 





























The New 1931 Macmillan 


ORDER LIST OF LIBRARY BOOKS 
FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


Is Now Ready 


UNDREDS of titles new and old to select from, for the grades, second- 

ary, and professional reading, compiled from the list of books author- 
ized by the Virginia State Board of Education. In booklet form, con- 
veniently tabulated as an order list, it requires only your check mark of 
the number of each book desired. 


Send for yours now 


and have your school libraries ready for the demands that the Spring supplementary reading 
will make on library facilities. 


THE MACMILLAN COM PANY Representatives for Virginia: 


Jupce W. S. Goocu, University, Va. 


60 Fifth Avenue Mrs. A. L. C. BirckHEAD, 


Abingdon, Va. 

















